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THE EARLY ENGLISH POETS.* 


—_—— 


NO. II.—WaALSH. 


* GuLreLmvs, filius Josephi Walsh, natus Abberleio, anno. 1663: 
adm. discip. prid. kal. Januarii, anno. 1677, aetate xv.” 

Such is the record of Wadham College ; attesting that William, son 
of Joseph Walsh, born in Abberleigh, in the year 1663 ; was admitted 
a student on the 21st of Dec. 1678, at the age of fifteen. He was well 
noted for strict attendance to study, diligent and careful endeavor to 
understand, and possessed an accurate memory to preserve the learn- 
ing he acquired. Dryden calls him “ the best critic of the age ;” and 
afterward, Pope, who had been encouraged by his notice, and directed 
by his taste, mentions him gratefully : 





" Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write.” 


In his essay on criticism, he praises him more fully, and according to 
Warburton, indiscreetly. 

Walsh was a dandy in his day. “He is,” quoth Dennis, “a man 
of fashion, ostentatiously splendid in his dress.” He was gentleman 
of the horse to Queen Anne; and several times represented his native 
county, Worcestershire, and also Richmond, in Yorkshire, in Parlia- 
ment. He diedin 1709, about what time is not exactly known. His 
writings are not numerous, but are elegant, and, for the most part, 
erotic. His prose writings consist of “ Eugenia, a Defence of Wo- 





* The essay, headed “ Poetry of the Age of Charles II.,” is the first of these 
sketches. ‘The title now chosen is better, for it is more comprehensive ; and may 
embrace those poets, of the following age,who were possessed of the same attributes 
as the contemporaries of Rochester. 
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man,” prefaced by Dryden; “ Esculapius, or the Hospital of Fools,’ 


+ 
2 
a 


posthumous publication, and a “Collection of Letters and Essays.” 
He might have chosen as motto for his poems, 


A BapBeros re yopdats 
Epwra povuvov nxel,” 


for Love is his constanttheme. He says, in his first elegy, “I wage 
no war, | plead no cause but love’s:” and but poor employment he 


has in it; for defeat or victory, despair or success, are all equally mur- 
derous: he thus speaks to Celinda— 


“Since both the good and ill you do, alike my peace destroy, 
That kills me with excess of grief, this with excess of joy.” 


He has a little story, which we would affectionately recommend to 
all despairing lovers who feel at all Sapphically inclined. It has a 
safer and much more convenient remedy; and is better both for the 
health of the body and the quiet of the heart. 


THE DESPAIRING LOVER. 


Distracted with care 


And sadly reflecting, 
For Phillis the fair, 


That a lover forsaken 
? 


Since nothing could move her, 
Poor Damon, her lover, 
Resolved in despair, 
No longer to languish, 
Nor bear so much anguish ; 
But, mad with his love, 
To a precipice goes, 
Where a leap from above, 
Would soon end all his woes 


When in rage he came there, . 
Beholding how steep 
The sides did appear, 
And the bottom how deep ; 
His torments projecting, 


His versification is in general smooth, and very melodious ; 
songs never disgraced with the vile obscenity and double entendres 
so liberally lavished on the verse of his age. 
sketch with a little song, which our own Moore might own; 
and his light, graceful turn of thought. 


his musical flow, 


I. 
Of all the t ents, all the cares, 


With wh ur lives are cursed ; 


Of all the p!2gucs a lover bears, 
Sure, rivals are the worst. 
By partners, in each other kind, 
Afflictions easier grow ; 

In love alone, we hate to find 
Companions in our woe. 





A new love may get ; 
But a neck that’s once broken, 

Can never be set ; 
And that he could die, 

Whenever he would ; 
But that he could live 

But as long as he could: 
How grievous soever 

His torment might grow, 
He scorned the endeavor 

To finish it so. 
But bold, unconcerned, 

At thought of the pain: 
He calmly returned 

To his cottage again. 


Il. 


Sylvia! for all the pangs you see 
Are laboring in my breast ; 

I beg not you would favor me, 
Would you but slight the rest ! 

How great soe’er your rigors are, 
With them alone Ill cope. 

I can endure my own despair, 
But not anothers hope ! 





and his 


We will close this 
it has 









Leave me not, Mother ! 


LEAVE ME NOT, MOTHER! 


I 
























Leave me not, Mother! CanI bear 
So chill, so void a gloom ' 
And can I lay thee, pure and fair, 
Within the cold, dark tomb ? 
Have I not watched that closing eye, 
That wasting cheek and brow, 
That paling lip most faithfully ? 
And canst thou leave me now? 

I tire not; I will watch thee still! 
Nor ever leave the spot— 
Be at thy side in weal or ill— 
So thou wilt leave me not ! 


Il. 






Wait but a little, I will go 
With thee, whate’er betide ! 

What were the grave to me, if so 
That thou wert at my side? 

Thy heart; that ever to my own, 
Its gentle kindness gave ; 

How can it slumber on alone, 
Withinthe narrow grave? 

Thine was the last kind smile that played 
On my o’ershadowed lot. 

I cannot, cannot see thee fade ! 

Oh, Mother! leave me not ! 


a ge gn 


Ri 


Ill. 


a Se 


In sickness, thou the vigil shared, 
With timeless fellowship ; 

Thy hand the soothing draught prepared, 
To cool my parching lip. 

Thou marked the fevered pulse’s stops ; 
And oh! I feel, e’en now, 

The hand that wiped the cold, cold drops, 
From off my aching brow. 

And must I feel, on evil thrown, 
The loveless orphan’s lot ? 

Oh ! do not leave me thus alone! 

Mother ! forsake me not! 


~ 
a 


= ie 


Iv. 






But Death had lifted the tomb’s dark veil ; 
The brow as marble grew cold and pale ; 
The dark eye closed and the lip waned chill, 
And the cheek grew wan --then the heart was still— 
One kiss on the blighted brow he prest, 
And the heart of the mother passed to rest ! 


A Chapter of a Young Man’s Experience. 


A CHAPTER OF A YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY C. DONALD M’LEOD. 


My father died a maniac; but it was when I was a little child, and 
I knew nothing about it: but I used to wonder, sometimes, that when- 
ever a little wild or boisterous in my play, my mother would call me 
to her, and speak to me with gentle words, and soothe me, and I used 
to look up into her eyes, and watch the large tears trickling down, until 
the drops gathered in my own. And now, sometimes, | think | am a 
little boy again, and I stand beside my mother’s knee and listen to her 
tones once more, and I weep and am happy. 

I had a sister, seven or eight years my elder—a beautiful, dark- 
eyed sister. Sweet Mary, you were too gentle even to harm the 
worm that fed upon your flowers! Ihave seen her brush off the in- 
sects, and softly place them on some broad-leafed tree. Well, they 
told me that Mary was soon to be married: and | remember going to 
her knee, and looking up in her face, and asking her if it were true ; 
and I wondered why her face grew so flushed, as she bent down to 
kiss me; and why she cried; and yet, | thought she looked happy 
too. Soon came my new brother. He was beautiful too: he had the 
same dark eyes, and the same dark hair as my sister; and when I 
watched him, and saw how his eye sparkled when Mary came, and 
when his cheek paled and flushed when she sang him some sweet 
old song: and how he seemed to think there was no pleasure any 
where but at her side: then I loved him; for | knew that Mary would 
be happy with him. 

One day they had been out riding; and when they came home, 
Clarence was very pale, and had headache. He went to bed early. 
But, late that night, as I was sitting by my little room window, won- 
dering at the stars, 1 heard a fearful shriek, which seemed to come 
from his room. | ran in, and there stood all in the house about my 
sister; she lay on the floor, motionless and pale, and I knew she had 
fainted, for | had seen my mother faint before. I wondered why Cla- 
rence did not rise to help her, for I saw him on the bed in his riding- 
dress, just as he had come in; so I went up to him, and took his hand ; 
but I let it drop, it was so very cold; but | climbed up on the bed and 
looked into his face, and it was as white as marble, and the eyes were 
closed ; and his dark hair, which was damp when I touched it, hung 
all over his forehead. Then my mother came to me, and told me that 
Clarence was dead; and I looked upon her face and laughed, and 
would have spoken, but that there came another shriek, and Mary 
sprung to the bedside, and tore her long, beautiful hair—and screamed. 
Oh! my God! those screams are ringing through my brain yet! Well, 
Clarence was buried, and they told me that Mary was mad. 

There were strong men came, I know, and bound up her beautiful 
form in some strange machine ; and once in her room, | heard her 
shrieks, and the sound as of a lash. They told me that the men 
were whipping her. Lashing my gentle, beautiful sister! | sat down 
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ontside the door, and thought my heart would break. After a time, 
she died. 

Soon, my mother called me to her bedside, and told me that her 
heart was broken; and she kissed and blessed me, and died. They 
told me I was an orphan! 


Many a vear passed on—and I was a man; young, but yet a pas- 
sionate, soulful man. 

One evening | was visiting, and the talk was of madness. Many a 
strange story was told, many a fearful tale of lunacy and sorrow. 
And | laughed and jested and parodied the stories, but for all that 
they thrilled me like fire. There was a fair girl there, who, I thought, 
looked like my sister when she was most beautiful. There was the 
same polished brow, the same strange, dark eyes, the same gentle 
smile: and when I seemed listening attentively to the narrater, my 
eyes were fixed on her. And when I came to my abiding place—for 
my father, mother, and sweet sister were in heaven, and I had no 
home—\ knew that | loved her. 

I sought her society continually. Many a strange remark I made, 
many a wild fancy I uttered; and the old called it a boy’s romance, 
and told me it would all fade away, as I grew older; and that I would 
become calm and indifferent as themselves. [ listened respectfully, 
tut when | was alone again, | laughed that they should think that my 
wild thoughts, my burning brain, my mad soul, would ever be tamed! 
I felt, 1 knew that nothing save love could tame them, and God denied 
me that! 

Oh! how I set my heart upon that fair girl ; even at her side, never 
tired of gazing on, and very happy while I could hear the music of her 
voice. 

She might have loved me, by and by ; but one night they told me 
she was ill, and the next, she was in heaven. 


* * * 


I am in a cold, "scl pagpats cell; and, through my iron-grated door, 


I see the pitying lace of a woman, looking on me ; and a beautiful lit. 
tle girl; and the child points to me and speaks to her mother, and I 
know, by the motion of her lips, she is answering, that | am mad. 





“PACH SPIRIT HATH ITS OWN.” 


Oh! blessed thought, that there may be 
Some gentle heart that beats for me— 
Some spirit formed to blend with mine, 
In yonder world of light divine. 

Then I will bear earth’s rudest shock, 
Firm as the ocean-breasting rock ; 
Endure till waves no more shall roll, 
To meet in heaven that visioned soul! 





Sacred Lyrics. 


SACRED LYRICS. 


I. 


! 


Lo! ‘TIS NIGHT UPON THE SEA. 


I. 


Lo! ‘tis night upon the sea! 
Gone the sheen of day’s proud crown ; 
From the dark sky, mournfully, 
Gentle dews are weeping down. 
When the night of guilt and blame, 
Closes o’er us darkly thus ; 
For the error, for the shame, 
Saviour! thou hast wept for us ! 


II. 


Lo! from yonder dark expanse, 
Now the night-star breaketh free! 
And the golden moonbeams dance, 
Clear, along the dark blue sea. 
So, when Mercy’s light is given, 
Breaking error’s gloomy reign, 
Saviour! thou wilt smile from heaven, 
Making life all bright again. 


II. 
THE MOTHER’S LAST HYMN. 


I. 


Nay ! check those tears that downward start, 
And bid that moaning cease ! 

Why weep ye that your Mother's heart 
Now seeks a home of peace! 

Oh! ye have watched to see her mourn ; 
Have heard each sob she gave, 

To send her best, her earliest born, 
Before her, to the grave. 

But sorrow now will soon be o’er, 
She goeth to her blest. 

The suffering heart shall ache no more~ 
Weep not, fof it shall rest ! 


II. 


Nor deem the love that she hath given, 
Shall fleet with fleeting breath : 

A mother’s heart loves on in heaven ; 
It chilleth not with death. 

’T will watch you, till each darling one 
On earth hath ceased to roam; 

Oh, then, when sin and grief are done, 
Come to your mother’s home! 

Farewell! on every vital part, 
Death’s icy touch is prest ; 

Yet, weep not that your mother’s heart 
Hath broken—it shall rest! 
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WHEN FIRST TO LIGHT AND LIFE I CREPT. 


When first to light and life I crept, 
A helpless, harmless child ; 
Mine were the only eyes that wept, 
While all around me smiled. 
My God! so may f live below, 
That when I sink to sleep, 
My lip with heavenly smiles may glow, 
While all around me weep! 





THE BELIEVING SPIRIT. 


A LITERARY ADDRESS. 


Tue subject first selected, and which we hoped would be agreeable 
to this literary and Jearned audience, was the Platonic Philosophy. 
In the course of investigation, another idea become so piominent as 
to give title and character to the whole. The theme first chosen took 
a secondary place, and is only mentioned nere to account for the liberal 
manner in which, in certain parts, we have drawn upon the Grecian 
philosopher. The main subject, then, tothe discussion of which, on 
the present occasion, your attention is earnestly requested, we would 
style the nature and importance of the believing spirit, as distinguished 
on the one hand, from the saving faith of the scriptures, and on the 
other, from that speculative belief of the intellect, which is derived 
principally from natural theology, and the external evidences of Chris- 
tlanity. 

If an apology is due for such a theme, we think it is found in one of 
the aspects of our own times. Until quite recently, the tendencies of 
the age seemed almost entirely in one direction. Their peculiar cha- 

racteristics seemed to be a contempt for every thing ancient, and an 

extravagant conceit in reference to the present and the future. The 
evil, in time, began to cure itself. It was found that this was no longer 
the path of originality. It was discovered to be a road travelled by 
every body, and that therefore, whoever would lay claim to genius 
or erudition, must mark out some other course. A reaction followed 
in favor of antiquity. Authority and tradition claimed their partisans 
as well as free inquiry and private judgment. We may now regard 
tlie parties as more nearly balanced, and as having both lost much of 
that extravagance, which characterized the ultraists on either side. 

One result from this conflict has been the increased attention begin- 
ning to be given to theological studies, as connected more or less 
with all others. This is as yet far from being general, yet sufficiently 
so as to become, to close observers, one of the signs of the times. 
Many, and that too out of the clerical and professedly religious bodies, 
are turning away from the heretofore crowded path of physical know- 
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ledge, to the more deeply interesting themes of theological science. 
We believe that there is more faith in the world than formerly. Itis 
no longer a mark of ignorance or insanity, to have some definite belief 
in angels and spirits. A mere Sadducean unbelief in the supernatural, 
is ceasing to be regarded as proof of the highest order of intellect. 
Even the physical sciences are assuming more of a metaphysical 
aspect. Questions are discussed relating to the spiritual origin of the 
soul, of a profounder kind than had heretofore engaged the attention 
even of professed theologians. That false hyper-spirituality, which 
is generally found in close alliance with materialism and a sceptical 
age, is beginning to be disturbed by inquiries respecting the physical 
condition of the soul in another life. ‘There are evidences, however 
slight they may at present be, that we are at the beginning of a theo- 
logical age—of one of those religious cycles occurring in the history 
of mankind, which, if productive of the same results upon the general 
mind as in former times, gives great promise of calling into exercise 
the highest energies of the human soul. 

Secular men are beginning to take an interest in matters once 
thought to pertain wholly to the clergy, and which were left to them 
with a species of philosophic complacency, as though barely worthy 
the attention of those to whom they professionally belonged. We re- 
joice in the evidence, however slight. of a better influence upon the 
public mind. ‘To aid it according tothe extent of our abilities, is one 
of our present objects. Select from the pages of history a theological 
age, and it will ever be found to be one in which the highest powers 
of the soul were called forth, although ‘perhaps in strange and fearful 
scenes. It is when the mind of man is occupied with the mysterious 
inner world of his own being, that his external acts acquire their most 
solemn interest. Even in the fierce passions of such times there is 
a sacred dignity, because not called forth by things of earth, but by 
views, which, however mistaken, claim some connection with the 
soul’s ‘highest responsibilities. 

A self-comp ‘lacent age, occupied solely with natural science or com- 
mercial or political economy, cannot understand this. ‘The practical 
man cannot explain the mysterious fact, that abstractions, as he de- 
ridingly calls them, should ever have more deeply agitated the human 
soul, than questions. which address themselves alone to earthly utili- 
ties. With what stupid wonder do many read the history of the 
Reformation. With what astonishment do they learn, that kingdoms 
were convulsed, not by questions relating to commerce, or banks, or 
tariffs, or corn laws, or reform bills, but by what political historians 
are pleased to style, obscure and metaphysical points in theology. 
The retailers of ‘the “curiosities of literature,” and sometimes, too, 
graver men than these, have had their standing jests about the con- 
test between the nominalists and the realists—a contest, which, when 
viewed in all its bearings, involved no less a question than this—are 
there any realities in the universe, aside from individual sensible objects ? 
The vast Roman empire was once moved throughout by a discussion 
respecting the Divine Nature. Instead of the awe with which such 
an event should have been contemplated, pretended philosophical wits 
have attempted to ridicule the war between the Homousians and the 
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Homoiousians. It was only the difference of a single letter, say 
these tactualists; to call them sensualists, would be to bestow on 
them toe dignified an appellation. 

Every close student of the Bible must have been struck with its 
uncompromising demand of faith. It makes no concessions to the 
speculative, understanding in its claim to be convinced of the reason- 
ableness or necessity of the doctrines of revelation. It pronounces 
him “blessed who believeth, even although he had not seen,” and 
utters its awful condemnation upon every one that believeth not, not- 
withstanding the plea that belief is involuntary. It assumes that the 
true sheep will ever hear the voice of the true shepherd—that a sim- 
‘ple announcement will ever call out the believing spirit when it exists, 
or that the want of it canonly be cured by revelation itself,and the super- 
natural power by which it is accompanied. This has ever been the 
effect in those theological periods, in which Christianity has mani. 
fested its mightiest energies; whilst, on the other hand, slow and 
feeble has ever been its march, when the innate divine authority of 
the message and the messengers has been abandoned for rationalising 
argument, and historical induction. Such, to say nothing of the pre- 
sent day, was the course pursued in the age immediately preceding 
ourown. I[t sought from without, by rationalising, by inductive argu- 
mentation, and by external testimony, what can only come from 
within. It regarded net only Christianity, but even the prime ele- 
ments of all religion, as something to be constantly proved whenever 
presented to the mind. It was marked by a peculiar attention to 
natural theology. We use the term in a much more limited sense than 
natural religion, as applicable to that peculiar branch of physical 
science, so much cultivated by Paley, the authors of the Bridgewater 
treatises, and by Lord Brougham. This,with the study of the histori- 
cal testimony, has been viewed as the great, and almost the only 
avenue to aright faith. The education of the intellect has been sub- 
stituted for the training of the moral affections and the will. That 
teaching by authority, with which Christianity was first announced, has 
been superseded, in a great measure, by a rationalising method,which 
finds no sanction in its sacred records. It may well be doubted,whe- 
ther a strong devotion to that branch of physics which treats of the 
adaptive powers of nature, can be viewed as a characteristic of a 
strictly theological age. If we may judge from its usual accompani- 
ment, it would seem rather to belong to a sceptical period—a period 
when all other religious views are of the lowest order, and when 
theology is made in the strictest sense natural, by being divested of all 
its relations to moral and political science. 

Surely, that generation which needs so many books to prove the 
existence of a Deity, can possess but little of the believing spirit. As 
a science, the study of natural adaptation does indeed furnish a noble 
occupation for the intellect: it is only as a substitute for something 
higher, that it becomes injurious in its tendency. In proof of the 
existence of a God, its cumbrous array of evidence is not needed. 
The simple argument of Cicero*, with his slight physiological know- 





* Cicero De Nat. Deorum II. 55, 56. 
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ledge, is as convincing as the minute treatises of Paley and Buck- 
land; indeed more so, since the array and minuteness of proof in the 
writings of the latter authors, is apt to engender that very scepticism 
which they were designed to cure. ‘He that formed the eye, shall 
he not see?” Whoever is not convinced by this simple argument of 
the psalmist, may go patiently through all the Bridgewater treatises, 
and yet remain an atheist. 

Our object, then, being to set forth the nature and importance of the 
believing spirit, it is proposed, in the first place, to examine briefly the 
claims of natural theology, and to show the need of some far higher 
ground, from whence to take a view of human life, and its far-extended 
relations. Lord Brougham has shown, and we think conclusively, 
that it is strictly a branch of physical science, and although higher 
in rank, belongs to the same inductive class with chemistry and 
zoology. ‘The existence of a Deity, he gravely tells us, is deduced 
on the same grounds that justified Cuvier, in inferring, from a decayed 
bone, the form and properties of the unknown, and perhaps extinct 
animal to which it belonged. We would agree with his Lordship in 
regarding it strictly as a branch of physical science; of a high order 
of interest, it is true, yet still as not entitled to rank in that depart- 
ment, which professedly treats of the supernatural. Nor is this a 
mere play upon words. It is indeed the science of adaptation, yet 
still of natural means to natural ends. It proves that the eye is designed 
for seeing, but does not inform us of the design of sight. It shows 
us how admirably certain processes are adapted to sustain life, but it 
does not show us the design of our existence. It discloses to us many 
contrivances by which nature struggles against decay and death, but 
it assigns no reason why that grim monster was ever admitted into 
our earthly paradise. he mind may be delighted with these evi- 
dences of adaptation. It may not heed, or may not have known the 
subtle objections of the ancient school of Democritus, that the uses 
might not have been the antecedent reason, but the subsequent appli- 
cation of an existing state; that adaptation may be nothing more than 
accommodation, or that some other construction might, in like manner, 
have drawn after it the only use to which it could be applied, and 
which, when so applied, would have furnished as much evidence of 
designing wisdom as any other. Admitting that these objections are 
unsound, as we fully believe they are, yet still, little is gained whilst 
the mind rests in the proof of natural adaptation, and does not raise 
the further questions—what is the design of these designs? what 
moral responsibilities are connected with them? what bearing have 
they upon that supernatural world, to which the whole of nature bears 
only the relation of a means to an end? We venture to say, that no 
deeply reflecting mind is ever satisfied with the answers of this philo- 
sophy, although it may suppress its discontent, through fear of being 
thought to indulge a captious or sceptical spirit. Hence the asser- 
tions of the natural religionist pass unquestioned. No contrivance, 
says Paley, is expressly designed for the production of pain. Why 
then the rattle-snake’s fangs? ‘They were given to the animal for 
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self-defence. But why is the venomous aminal himself created to 
shed terror upon our path? No answer is returned, except a senti- 
mental babbling about that benevolence,which delights in multiplying 
and variegating the species of animal life. We are called upon to ad- 
mire the wisdom of the Deity, in adapting the instincts of certain 
birds to the destruction of noxious insects. Why the noxious insects ? 
They were designed to cleanse the atmosphere from those impurities 
that might engender contagion and death. But why, secretly mur- 
murs the dissatisfied soul, oh why are we placed in a world of disease 
and death? Why this eternal conflict between physical good and 
physical evil? My mind is lost in astonishment, as I study the com- 
plex structure of animal organization: there is certainly intelligence 
here ; but for what higher end is this intelligence manifested? Is it 
intelligence and not hing more, sporting in an endless variety of cu- 
rious physical designs, or is there something higher, some ro edroroy 
moving upon intelligence, as the latter regulates the mere plastic 
powers of nature? Deep indeed is the physical mystery of the em- 
bryo life ; but oh how much deeper is the moral mystery, presented in 
the spectacle of the dying infant? Tell me not that death is the result 
of physical laws :—why were those laws made to produce such a re- 
sult? Say not that it is a release from pain :—why was pain made to 
precede it?) Why must one generation give place to another in an 
endless series? Why, oh why, must we expire, that in some future 
geological era, and to some future generation arisen out of our ruins, 
our mouldering fossil remains may serve as proofs of the contriving 
wisdom of this ever-working, ever-destroying power ? 

We are told that physical evils are the penal consequences of a vio- 
lation of physical laws. The word penal, however, has no place in 
such a system. Ifthe act is wrong, only as a violation of physical 
laws, the question immediately recurs, why are they placed in the 
way of those pleasures, which, if these obstacles did not exist, would 
not be evils, and therefore not crimes? ‘The penalty makes the sin, 
and the sin demands the penalty. We thus go round and round in an 
endless circle. The truth is, in this path we reach only the two ideas 
of power and intelligence: we say intelligence, for the term wisdom, 
in its truest sense, ever partakes of a moral quality. Benevolence is 
introduced into the system, but it is as a mere makeweight. It is not 
that moral quality which can only exist in connection with those 
other and sterner attributes, that constitute the moral equilibrium of 
the divine character. It is the benevolence of adaptation—the physi- 
cal Eows of Empedocles, utterly destitute of any moral quality. Itis the 
kindness which provides the physical agent with the physical means 
of accomplishing the physical ends for which it was designed. It is 
the benevolence of the architect towards his machine, in perfecting 
its movements, and repairing its decays. The instincts and structure 
of the insect are adapted to the acquisition of its food, that it may be- 
come the better food for others destined to prey upon it. 

It is in no irreverent spirit that we make these remarks. We have 
only stated the objections which nature itself makes to the decisions 
of natural theology, when it seeks no higher light—objections which 
it cannot answer. There isa reason why we are placed in a world of 
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misery and death, whether regarded as suddenly changed, or pre- 
viously prepared for those fallen moral agents, who should be found 
adapted to its scenes of penalty and probation. There is a reason 
why every physical law around us bears witness to the justice, as 
well as the benevolence of the Deity: but this reason is not given by 
natural theology. Nature alone cannot prove the existence of a Deity 
possessed of moral attributes. Its adaptive plastic power, the highest 
divinity of the naturalist, may not only be regarded as distinct from 
the true Deity, but also as inferior, in spiritual dignity, to the rational 
soul of man; although far surpassing it in power, and inthe unerring 
skill of its instinctive workings. Unless a voice from within pro- 
claims the necessity of something more, nothing comes from the 
world without. We fear not to take this ground, because there is 
such a voice within, which, although dead, may be recalled to life. 
We have this strong reserve of evidence, and to fortify it still more 
strongly, the testimony of the scripture, in mutual action and reaction, 
confirming and confirmed by this inward voice. 

The believing spirit has its seat inthe moral nature, rather than the 
intellectual. It imparts to the latter a peculiar direction, and a pecu- 
liar energy,which it repays in turn by a clearer light, and a more con. 
vincing evidence. This is the case, not only in respect to the truths 
specially revealed in the Bible, but also in reference to those which 
are styled the prime elements of natural religion itself. We should 
believe in a God, not by induction from evidences of design in the 
external creation—not even on the far higher ground, that the specu- 
lative reason demands this all-perfect idea as the first of necessary 
truths ; but irrespective of this, from adeep sense of our internal wants 
—from a feeling of the awful horror and loneliness of our condition 
without him—of the distressing vacuum produced in the moral affec- 
tions, by suffering atheism, with all its frightful train of consequences, 
to take full possession of the mind. We should let the thought of a 
Godless universe press with all its appalling horrors upon the soul, 
until it returns in exulting gladness, to the belief that HE IS, and “that 
he is the rewarder of all who faithfully seek him.” 

Does any one for a moment doubt his immortality? Enter into no 
physical or metaphysical argument respecting it, but cure the fell dis- 
ease by yielding up thyself to its most powerful influence. Let the 
horrid thought take full possession. Carry it out to its remotest con- 
sequences. Give to it its most universal application. Think of the 
thousands of other worlds peopled with beings like our own, and pre- 
senting the same inexplicable moral enigma. Look upon the heavens, 
as they are nightly spread above thee, and think of the domain of 
annihilating death, extending thus through all space, and through 
everlasting time. Think of the misery which has been endured, 
and that we have in Nature, or the mere God of Nature, no security 
that it may not be increased beyond the utmost power of the imagina- 
tion. Think of the indifferent intelligence or the relentless physical 
power. which, through an eternal succession of productions and re- 
productions, may be sporting with the ephemeral beings it is ever 

calling forth. Muse upon the unmeaningness of science, the empti- 
ness of philosophy, the death of poetry, the futility of all moral dis- 
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tinctions, the inexplicable enigma of human life,—and the soul will 
come back to a firmer belief in a God, and revelation, and immortality, 
than could have been produced by all historical evidence, or al! the 
inductions of the natural sciences. 

So also in respect to the Scriptures: a feeling of our mora] wants 
becomes the true support of the believing spirit. It is that shudder- 
ing before the last plunge into the vortex of universal scepticism, to- 
wards which every thinking mind, when left to its own reason, is 
irresistibly drawn, and whither also is seen tending all philosophy 
that rejects the aid of revelation: it is that intense longing for some- 
thing higher, which like Ajax on the darkened field of battle, prays 
for light, and is ready to welcome its appearance, whatever unwel- 
come objects it may disclose to view:—it is that state of the soul, 
which struggles to believe, whilst it finds nothing in science or phi- 
losophy that can satisfy the unearthly craving ; which feels that faith 
of some kind is the very element in which it lives, and that deprived 
of this, it languishes, and dies an eternal death. ‘To such a state— 
whether natural or the result of grace, we do not now inquire—to 
such a state of the soul, the external objections to the Bible, and 
those stumbling difficulties which so much perplex other minds, pre- 
sent but trifling obstacles. It is like a person travelling by night a 
dark and gloomy forest, and who sees at a distance the faint glimmer 
of asingle light. He cannot stop to inquire whether there may not 
possibly be some delusion respecting it. ‘A horror of great dark- 
ness” is upon him, and he presses eagerly onward. It is his only 
light. On the borders of its illuminated circle play perplexing phan- 
toms, which would have been invisible in the darkness; just as the 
Scriptures disclose objections to themselves, which would never have 
been seen but by theirownrays. Yet still it is his only guide ; he ex- 
pects no other ; if it Ceparts he is gone forever. Woe unto me, such an 
one is ready to exclaim, woe unto me, if | believe not the gospel ; with 
all its difficulties, with all its awful mysteries, I embrace it as m 
light, my life, my only chart of salvation, my only true philosophy. 

Such feelings we do not regard as belonging only to the more cul- 
tivated andphilosophical believers in Christianity, but in a greater or 
less degree to most of those who truly embrace it. A very short train of 
reasoning convinces every thinking soul, thus longing to believe, that 
this dark world has no true light, unless it is found in the Bible. It 
must choose between this and total darkness; or rather a darkness 
visible, just enough to disclose a few of the secrets of its dread prison 
house, without a ray to guide toan escape. Other studies may aid 
in the process, by suggesting questions which they cannot solve ; but 
after all, itis the deep-felt craving of the believing spirit, which 
alone shuts up the soul to faith, as the very life of its being. 

Plato tells us of two classes of men, directly opposed to each oth- 
er, in respect to what we have styled the believing spirit. “ Be. 
tween them,” says he, “there has ever been a strife respecting what 
constitutes being and reality, as fierce as the ancient wars of the 
giants and the gods. The one class are ever drawing down all things 
from Heaven and the invisible world, as though grasping Titan-like 
in their hands, rocks and oaks. Whatever presents touch and resist- 
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ance, this they affirm alone exists,—defining body and being as the 
same, and utterly despising all who think otherwise. The other 
class, (says he, pursuing his comparison,) defend themselves from 
the invisible region, strongly asserting that the intelligible and the im- 
material are the only things entitled to the epithet reality.”* 

All ages have confirmed the truth of this description. These have 
always been men, who have wished to draw down all things from 
heaven to earth, from the invisible to the visible, from the ideal to the 
phenomenal, from the spiritual to the sensible. In nature, they find 
only second causes. ‘“ All things with them continue as they were 
from the creation,” and the creation itself is put back to a pericd in 
imagination so remote, that although the speculative truth may be 
saved, the practical influences upon the mind are all that Atheism 
could desire.t In history they find no place for supernatural inter- 
positions. In the interpretation of the Scriptures, should peculiar 
circumstances place them in the hands of such men, every thing is 
unspiritualised: the natural appears every where; the spiritual, the 
supernatural, is kept as much as possible out of view, or shunned as 
though the very thought gave rise to painful associations. 

We inquire not into the origin of the contrary feeling, but assume 
its existence as a psyc hological fact. We undertake not to decide 
whether it proceeds wholly from a natural difference, or is the effect 
of that heavenly thing we style grace. ‘There is, we are inclined to 
think, a natural difference in this respect among men, although not 
effectual to the production of a decided variety of character, with- 
out the aid of the latter agent. Neither would we draw invidious 
distinctions. ‘There have been men, who have been ranked in the 
sensual school of philosophy, adorned with every Christian virtue. 
There have been men very slow of belief, whose faith notwith- 
standing has produced a rich harvest of good works, and of labo- 
rious efforts to promote the best interests of mankind; whilst oth. 
ers who have declaimed the loudest about spirituality and high belief, 
have scattered wide around them the seeds of a pantheistic scepti- 
cism. Such facts, however, only show the results of the two states, 
when the barrenness of the one has been cured by the fertilizing 
dews of grace, and the exuberance of the other has been left to the 
blighting influence of native depravity. 

‘The believing spirit should notwithstanding be regarded as one of 
the highest blessings ever conferred by Heaven; and when, under a 
deep feeling of the ‘moral cravings of humanity, it results in the saving 
faith of the Christian scheme, it presents one of the strongest things 
in the moral universe. ‘“ Nething,” truly says Leighton, “is so im- 
moveable as a believing spirit.” 





* Plato Sophista, vol. ii. pp. 44,45. Theatetes, vol. i. p. 248. 


+ A late popular writer makes an imponderable and almost immaterial substance, 
which he describes by the very elegant appellation of star dust, the only productions 
of creating power. During millions of ages, involved to the millionth power, this 
“ highest part of the dust of the universe” has been fashioning itself into solid sphe- 
ricity, and evolving worlds, under the sole influence of the laws of a self-controlling 
nature. Vide Nichols’ Architecture of the Heavens. 
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The soul thus fortified comes home from its wanderings, and “ en- 
ters forever into rest.” It relies little upon historical evidences, al- 
though far from that proud*spirit which wholly rejects their aid. It 
seeks not to strengthen itself by induction from the natural sciences, 
knowing that the only true light in nature is reflected from the inward 
state of the mind that contemplates it. He that thus believes the 
Scriptures, will heed but little the stumbling difficulties of the ration- 
alizing philologist, or the objections of the scientific naturalist. By 
faith he believes that ‘the heavens were of old by the word of God,” 
and all the theories of cosmogonists fail to disturb it. He may admit 
a doubt of the correctness of his private interpretation of Genesis. 
The theory of long indefinite periods, (the ancient doctrine of Cle- 
mens and Anselm, held alike by many both in the primitive and the 
Romish church, long before the objections of science had cast upon 
it the suspicion of a forced interpretation,) he will readily admit, if 
made out on sound philological grounds, and without deference to the 
geologists ; but whatever be the true interpretation, his faith is fixed 
in the exact verity of the sacred narration, however much the results 
of science may seem to contradict it. Regarding faith as the “ evi- 
dence of things unseen,” he knows that its decisions must often seem 
to be at war with the apparent or phenomenal creation. His mind 
has been made up on higher grounds than scientific induction. He 
believes in Christ, because his soul has need of him. He believes 
Moses on the authority of Christ. To his clear discernment, the 
canon of Scripture, with its plenary inspiration, cannot be impugned 
without bringing desolation into the whole domain of faith. Natural 
science offers him no equivalent for so gloomy a a catastrophe. He 
admits that he has an interest, an ardent desire to believe ; and this 
very desire is to him his strong warrant for believing. He cannot 
brins himself into that frigid state of indifference, which would coolly 
institute comparisons between the book of nature and the book of re- 
velation. What to hims the natural, if there be nothing supernatu- 
ral? He feels that the issues involved are far too unequal. Mental 
science is to him the veriest trifling, unless its leading tenets are 
connected with the soul’s immortal responsibilities. He heeds not 
the cant about the pursuit of truth for its own sake, unless that truth 
is connected with the eternal verities of religious faith. If these are 
not, he sees no value in any truths thatremain. He cares but lit le 
for the merits of opposing physical theories, when that which alone 
imparts life and reality to truth is gone. 

The want of a believing spirit, in the Christian community, is mani- 
fested by a vicious sensitiveness in respect to the influence of science, 
and scientific men, upon the facts and doctrines of revelation ; some- 
times, by a disposition to be unduly pleased with the half sincere and 
superficial compliments which Christianity occasionally receives 
from this quarter; and again, by undue uneasiness at open or covert 
attacks from the same source. This feverish distrust is unworthy of 
the Christian cause. It marks a faith based on grounds far too low. 
The numberless works it is continually calling forth, under the names 
of “ Demonstrations of the Gospel,” “Harmony of the Bible with 
Natural Science,” &c., can only provoke the sneer of the sagacious 
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infidel, regarding them, as he must, as evidence of an uneasy and 
dissatisfied faith. As in rapid succession, their labels crowd the 
windows of our book-stores, they resemble the banners of a timid and 
distrustful host, rather than the ensigns of that faith which has en- 
tered once and forever into rest. 

_Qh, when shall Christianity be regarded as proved? After eigh- 
teen hundred years, is it still a question to be debated? Must it 
again and again be brought into the lists by the feverish zeal of every 
combatant, who in this way aspires to a literary reputation ;—who 
takes upon himself to affect a spurious candor, and to make unauthor- 
ized concessions, as though the whole defence of revealed truth had 
been by the church universal committed to his keeping? How long 
are our young men to be taught that nothing has yet been settled— 
that all established opinions are fetters upon the human mind, or that 
a standing miracle of eighteen centuries, is to be called in question 
in each succeeding generation? Oh, when shall that truly believing 
age fully come, when we shall have again a teaching, and not merely 
a reasoning church; a church not vainly wasting its efforts in loud 
assertions of its traditionary right to teach, and never advancing a 
step beyond this inane position, but actually teaching without dis- 
trust, and with the conscious authority of an institution of Heaven ;— 
cultivating a believing spirit, and laying so deep the foundations of 
faith, that the after structure of human science shall not disturb them, 
without wrenching away all that imparts-vigor to the intellect, or life 
to the affections ? 

We would not, however, unduly disparage the external defences of 
the truth. There is an affected spirituality which goes to the oppo- 
site extreme, in railing at some of the standard productions of this 
kind. The soul cannot always be in that high state which overlooks, 
as from an eminence, the field of truth. It may sometimes be com- 
pelled to resort to lower testimony, before recovering that position 
in which its aid may be dispensed with. There are times when eve- 
ry Christian’s faith may receive substantial support from the admira- 
ble works of Paley and Lardner, and when he should be thankful that 
such aids have been provided. But with this concession, we would 
still protest against the multitude of similar, though far inferior works, 
(especially those of a scientific kind.) as tending to increase rather 
than check infidelity ;—as tending in the lecture-room, to infuse doubt 
into that faith, which never wavered under the catechetical instruction 
of the church. 

They never satisfy the sceptical naturalist against whom they are 
directed. He may appear to accept the forced interpretation, by 
which the text is wrenched into a compromise with his theories ; but 
he is only encouraged for a renewed attack. When, for his sake, the 
Mosaic account of the creation, has by one been conceded to be a 
poetical myth,—by another, to belong to that department of physical 
facts, in which the Scriptures are said not to claim inspiration ;— 
when by another is referred to small portions of the earth, what has 
always been regarded as extending to the whole ;—when all this is 
done, his objections are as far as ever from being removed. He has 
another theory in reserve. ‘The human body, also, as well as the 
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earth, presents to the eye of him who proceeds only by phenomenal 
induction, the appearance of gradual successive transitions, and these 
two his philosophy compels him to assign to corresponding succes- 
sions of time. The naturalist pretends to discover rudimentary or- 
gans, relics of a former less perfect state, and from them infers the 
time when man was an aquatic animal. He may soon gravely start 
the question, whether animalcule and parasitical insects existed in 
the body of Adam, and suggest difficulties, which call for other more 
liberal interpretations of Scripture to reconcile them with science. 

Inductive philosophy is shut up to one exceedingly narrow road. 
From its very nature, it can only grope its way by comparing present 
phenomena with our present knowledge. It therefore declares that 
there could have been no first perfect tree, produced by direct 
creation, because it must, when made, have presented the appearance 
or phenomenon of growth. On the same principle, there could have 
been no first perfect seed, because the microscope discovers in it, 
too, a complex stratified organization, presenting a like appearance 
of growth or succession. Inductive philosophy must assume as one 
of its leading axioms, that what it styles natural laws, have ever been 
the same, both in the kind and degree of their action—operating by 
virtue of an inherent power, and not liable to be modified, hastened, 
or retarded by the supernatural. It therefore must arrive at the ine- 
vitable conclusion, that nothing which presents an organic appear- 
ance, could have been an instantaneous work, without passing, (at 
assignable intervals of time to each,) through all those intermediate 
stages, which the discoveries of science are showing to be infinitely 
varied, beyond all yet discovered limits. Since, then, this work of 
endless organization extends infinitely throughout the realms of na- 
ture, (presenting continually the appearance of structure within struc- 
ture, and growth within growth, beyond the utmost limit of the pow- 
ers of the micrescope,) therefore nature must have been eternal, and 
no organized substance could ever have been created, because what- 
ever is made, must either be created unorganized, or present this 
same appearance. 

By arriving at so monstrous and thoroughly atheistical a conclu- 
sion, the inductive process stultifies itself. When traced to its ine- 
vitable results, it is shown to be somewhere defective in its assump- 
tions. We carry the cause to higher tribunals. There is the a priori 
demand of the reason, to which Aristotle* appealed, when he declared 





* Ocor de vrodauBavovewy, worep Lirevoirmos, ro apiorov Kat Kad\ierov pn ev aoyn etvat, dra 
TO Kat Taw dvrwv Kat Twv (wor Tas apyas atria pev Etvat, To de kadov Kat To Tedetoy EV TOLS ex 
TOUTWY, OVK opbws oovrac. To ¥%, OTsopa, eé ETENWY ETTL TPOTEOWY redkeiwy' Kat TO TOWTOV ov 
c7eoua eoriv adda To redetov’ oLvov tpoTEp0v avOpwroy av gain Tis Etvat Tov onEppATOS, OV Tov EK 
Tovréy yevyw@pevov, add’ erepow ef ov to omepua.—Aris. Met. Lib. xi. Chap. 7. vol. ii. p. 250. 

This might be thought to clash with the opinion Aristotle elsewhere expresses, 
respecting the eternity of the universe. No writer, however, will be found more 
consistent with himself than the Stagyrite. His doctrine, although at first view 
it might appear nearly the same, is in fact the very antipodes of that of the modern 
followers of Epicurus and Lucretius. With the latter, there is an eternal progres- 
sion of the "niverse from the imperfect and unorganized towards the perfect. The 
origin of ali things they find, at a most inconceivably remote, if not eternal period, 
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that as in the order of ideas, soul is older than matter, the perfect be- 
fore the imperfect, so also must the tree be older than the seed, the 
man older than the child. There is something higher still,—the 
deep convictions of our moral nature, demanding moral causes as 
prior to, and controlling those which are natural ; convictions, which 
this philosophy when carried out, would so violently stifle :—and last, 
though not least, there is that faith by which we are shut up to the 
word of God, concurring with the reason and the conscience, in pro- 
nouncing it all false, the blind conclusions of the darkened sense, 
which in the language of Plato, has never emerged from the phenom- 
enal into the light of true and ever being. 

We object again to these scientific defences of Christianity, be- 
cause they often adopt into theology the language and false princi- 





in an imponderable substance, next door to absolute inanity, which those who would 
wish to retain a speculative theism, make the production of a first cause deified for 
that purpose. Thence the progression has gone on from an irregular floating con- 
dition to solid sphericity, through the gradations of gas, fluid, solid, vegetation, 
mosses, plants, trees, animal life, polypi, sauri, mammalia, &c., up to man. When 
this theory is consistently maintained, (and there is no other stopping place short of 
this to those who reject the Scripture account of the creation,) a deity must be the 
last instead of the first term in its endless series. The opposite system, on the 
other hand, begins with the perfect, or recov, and regards all things in a descend- 
ing series, with each term more and more imperfect as it recedes in time and 
space, unless checked by remedial interpositions. This perfection (re\eov) was re- 
garded not only as existing in the first cause, but in all things that proceeded direct- 
ly and originally from it. Deterioration was the natural law of the universe when 
left to itself ; whilst its government consisted in a constant series of renovating pro- 
cesses. The other order, viz., the progression of the more perfect from the im- 
perfect, or the greater from the less, involved a violation of that fundamental rule 
of the ancient school, “ ex nihilo nihil fit ;” a maxim utterly misunderstood by Lu- 
cretius, as well as those modern writers, who have regarded it as atheistical, when 
in fact it was made use of by the most decided of the ancient theists, as the funda- 
mental position in proof of the existence of a perfect first cause. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum, 


In consistency with these views, the perfect ever preceded the imperfect ; order 
was before disorder ; the perfect man was before the child; the tree before the 
seed, &c. Every thing imperfect was the deteriorated remains of a higher state. 
The eternity of the universe, pn this scheme, was an eternal series of these perfect 
emanations and successive remedial restorations, of which they might consistently 
have regarded the Mosaic creation to be one. 

Vide also in Plato’s Politicus, the myth of the two grand periods, in one of which, 
the universe is left to the influence of deteriorating second causes; whilst in the 
other the Deity assumes the helm, when a reverse process immediately takes place. 
Vide also the beginning of the 3d book of laws. 

According to this more ancient view, Mr. Nichols’ star-dust and gaseous comets, 
instead of being rudimentary planets, would be only the smoke and cinders of burnt 
out worlds, or decayed systems ; and our own earth the remnant of one reduced to 
its present state by convulsions and deteriorating influences, whether regarded as 
the result of natural or supernatural eauses. We do not profess wholly to adopt this 
theory of the universe; yet to say the least, science can affirm nothing to the con- 
trary. Our own period, even of six thousand years, is too brief to enable us to de- 
termine whether we are physically nearer the ascending or descending node. It is 
not, however, difficult to decide which view is more consistent with a truly 
religious and not merely speculative theism. 
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ples of those they profess to oppose. “ The book of revelation must 
not clash with the book of Nature,—‘* All truths must be consistent 
with each other,”—“ The Bible was not given to teach us natural 
science.” How often are such shallow truisms as these paraded in 
the works to which we refer, and adopted with an affected and spu- 
rious candor into the language of their professed antagonists. Now 
to all this we may say with Job, “ Who knoweth not such things as 
these ?” What mean these truisms? Stale as they are in themselves, 
yet they have, in their associations, abundance of meaning. They 
assume that the speculations of the naturalist have been proved. 
Bubble after bubble has been blown and burst, yet every new theorist 
still holds the same language, and the interpreters of the Bible are 
called upon to apply their philological apparatus, to reduce the stub- 
born text to a yielding accommodation. Even phrenology claims to 
be regarded as an established science, and clamorously demands a 
new translation of certain passages. Saint Paul’s ¢povnpa capxos means 
forsooth the cerebellum, whilst the opposing term, which we will 
not name in such a connection, is referred to another department of 
the cerebral organs. Galileo felt himself authorized to sneer at the 
church, and quarrel with the priests, because he had accidentally 
discovered the effects of joining together two pieces of convex glass ; 
—and this old story is told for the thousandth time by every itin- 
erant lecturer, who aspires to the reputation of a martyr. Significant 
hints are thrown out of the opposition, which every scientific bene- 
factor of mankind is doomed to experience from the bigoted theolo- 
gians. An air of condescending patronage is assumed towards the 
church ; only it is cautioned not to stand in the way of those “liberal 
views,” by which alone true Christianity is to prevail. Much is said 
in praise of that elastic quality of revelation, by which it adapts itself 
to any theory and any state of the sciences. The advocate of the 
Bible, overawed by this confidence of assumption, and pleased with 
this air of scientific patronage, adopts the cant of the sciolist. He 
too must talk about that advance of the age, with which theology 
must keep pace,—the progressive development of Christianity,—the 
harmony of nature and revelation. He too must apply his philologi- 
cal powers, and after producing a version, by a forced deference to 
unproved assumptions, and in “violation of all the laws of exegesis, 

must declaim upon his own wisdom, as the hidden wisdom of the 
Scriptures, and their adaptation to the progress of science. He even 
appeals to it as a new and triumphant proof of their Divine origin ;— 

a proof to be swept away, and to become the object of derision to 
the next discoverer, who may choose to renew the attack. 

“ The Bible was not given to teach us natural science.” This too 
we find in every offensive form assumed on the one side, and con- 
ceded on the other. In respect to the mere language of the Scrip- 
tures, no sober mind ever had the least difficulty. Neither phrases 
nor single terms are to be taken in their primitive phenomenal mean- 
ing, after custom has applied them in a certain manner, to express a 
peculiar fact. Without this principle, language could not be used as 
a medium of intercourse. Many of the most precise terms of modern 
science are etymologically false. Our own word eclipse, when traced 
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to its primary phenomenal sense, conveys an idea as incorrect, as 
the phrase Joshua used for the retarding of the day. It would be tri- 
fling to dwell on this, had it not been often set forth with great parade 
of erudition, and made to have a bearing upon another matter, with 
which it has no connection ;—we mean, the position sometimes as- 
sumed, that where the Scriptures solemnly assert, not phenomena, but 
facts, in the visible world, they are not to be received as matters of 
faith, because forsooth, the Bible was not given to teach us physical 
science. This impudent assumption is gravely admitted in some of 
our most lauded defences of revelation. Now in respect to this, we 
fear not to assert, that it is utterly unfounded. We may indeed be- 
lieve, that the teaching of moral truth was its main design; but how 
far physical facts have a connection with those moral truths, and by 
this association becorie a necessary part of revelation, we cannot, 
we dare not decide. 

In this way, there is often manifested by some scientific men, a 
most disgraceful ignorance of what the church has in all ages regard- 
ed as the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. A writer of this 
class, for example, who has no other idea of the Bible, than as a col- 
lection of old records with a few good moral precepts—such a writer, 
is discussing the question of the unity or diversity of the human race. 
In the course of his argument, it happens to occur to him, that the 
Bible directly teaches that all mankind are descended from one com- 
mon pair.. Wishing to be thought to have a decent respect for the 
venerable volume, he does not deny it in the style of the open infidel, 
but fancies he avoids all collision, by the sage position, that the Bible 
was given to teach us moral and not physical science. Now what 
can betray a greater ignorance of that higher philosophy, which has 
regard to the mutual bearings and connecting points of different de- 
partments of truth? Has the moral and spiritual oneness of the hu- 
man race no bearing on the argument which respects their physical 
unity? Is the sclemn doctrine of the fall, “ that by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and so death passed upon all men,” a physical 
fact alone, or does it not rather lie at the very foundation of all moral 
and religious truth in its relation to man ? 

There is, however, as we have already remarked, a danger on the 
other hand, of unduly dwelling upon the internal and subjective, both 
in philosophy and religion. The theory of Chalmers may be regarded 
as one extreme, that of Coleridge and his more enthusiastic followers 
as the other. We could better agree with the latter author, had he made 
the recognition of the consistency of Christianity with right reason, the 
consequent instead of the antecedent of an incipient faith, or “ inward 
sense of its exceeding desirableness.” It is the former which he regards 
as the outer court or first approach tothe temple. Even inhis own 
sense of the term right reason, there seems something in this, in- 
consistent with that maxim of the ancient church, to which he so fre- 
quently refers with approbation —“ Believe that thou mayest understand.” 
To that view of Christianity which follows such an incipient faith, 
(from whatever cause produced) the term, right reason, may without 
scruple be applied. There are, however, other conditions of the soul, 
in which this consistency with right reason becomes only another 
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name for the previous conclusions of our own understandings. The 
principle then becomes subversive of the very nature of faith. It 
changes the criminal into the judge, puts the scholar in the place of 
the teacher, the sick man in the place of the physician. Is there then 
no via media? Must we believe, with Chalmers, only on historical 
testimony ; or with Coleridge, on that recognition of the consistency 
of Christianity with right reason, which is the antecedent instead of 
the consequent of faith ; or with Brougham, on the agreement of reve- 
lation with our own views, previously acquired by induction from 
natural theology? In this perplexity we resort to the ancient doctrine 
of innate ideas, as taught by Plato and all his genuine disciples—a 
philosophy firmly held by Augustine, the most orthodox of the Chris- 
tian fathers, and by the best divines of the century immediately suc- 
ceeding the Reformation—a philosophy in later times superseded by 
that of Locke, whilst under the pretence of restoration, it has been 
counterfeited and grossly misunderstood by modern transcendental- 
ists. 

We would not ascribe to the Greek philosopher more than belongs 
to him. He was little aware, that his system, when carried out, was 
capable of being applied to truths far higher than any he himself had 
taught. We believe firmly with him—in the sublime doctrine of innate 
ideas, not as mere capacities or future possibilities, but as entering 
into the very constitution of the soul—that truths, which are not to 
be resolved into facts or phenomena, belong to the rational mind, 
forming a part of its very being, or at least, a department entirely dis. 
tinct from that knowledge which is acquired from without, and received 
on the authority of testimony or experiment. The unfolding of these 
truths to the soul’s own consciousness, is through an external medium. 
In regard to those which are merely speculative or scientific, nature, 
or the external world, becomes to man this revelation of what exists 
ever within him. There is, however, another class, belonging not to 
the speculative alone, but to the moral reason; holding their seat in 
that deeper recess of the soul, in which there exists the union of the 
intellect and the will in their common essence. Here we can no 
longer take the Grecian philosopher for our sole guide. In his sys- 
tem, all innate ideas were dormant, until recalled to recollection by 
the suggestions of the external world. A higher philosophy assures 
us, that the latter class, to “ace we have referred, are not merely 
dormant but dead. Nature not call them forth. Yet though 
dead, they are still real entities. ‘They do not belong to the world of 
not-being, although their actuating life has long since departed. That 
life must be restored, or those moral ideas of the éixatov, the aya%eor, the 
right, and the good, which the Grecian sage confesses he found it so 
difficult to understand,will ever remain lifeless speculations, instead of 
living realities to,the soul. As the external world awakens the slum- 
bering ideas of the first class, so the Holy Scriptures,'under the vivi- 
fying power of the spirit which gave them, brings to life the other. 
The Bible is not merely an outward revelation of a Deity, or of an 
outward invisible world, but in a most important sense is it a revela- 
tion of man to himself—a taking away the veil, which the fall cast 
upon human nature, and which has been “ spread over the face of all 
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the nations” descended of Adam. It brings to the truly believing soul, 
not only the truth, but the light—not only the light, but the healing of 
the blinded eye. 

Thus viewed, the seeming paradox is not altogether a paradox. 
Believe that thou mayest understand. How can | believe, inquires 
the perplexed soul, when I see not the grounds of my faith? Must 
I yield my understanding, unconditionally, before being convinced of 
the reasonableness of the demand? Such most certainly is the claim 
of the Scriptures, in its awful anathema upon every one that believeth 
not, and no lower ground would be worthy of that which assumes to 
be a message from heaven. ‘To such a soul may be addressed the 
language of the desponding, yet confiding Peter—“to whom else canst 
thou go?” Hast thou no feeling, however slight, of the urgent wants 
of thy moral nature? Knowest thou not that thoy art in utter dark- 
ness? If thou thinkest at all, dost thou not perceive that the dark 
mists of scepticism are gathering fast around thee? Canst thou live 
without faith of some kind, in a higher world that the world of sense? 
Has a disturbing voice reached thy conscience, and enkindled a 
dawning life in those true ideas of law and righteousness, which had 
lain buried since thy death in Adam? Then believe that thou mayest 
understand. “ Anoint thine eyes that thou mayest see.” We speak 
not now of the efficient agent, or the external means by which the 
soul is thus shut up to faith. It may be the voice of the preacher, the 
visitation of sorrow, weariness with mere natural knowledge, or that 
indescribable horror of scepticism, which, like the fear of insanity, 
operates so powerfully on certain minds: but, whatever may be the 
varied shades of feeling, something of this state enters into that act 
of faith, to which the scriptures so earnestly exhort, as though it were 
the only avenue not only to salvation but to truth. 

I feel that no apology is required for this strain of address. Shall 
every thing else have place on these occasions, except themes drawn 
from the sacred science of theology? Knowing that I was to address 
a literary institution and a learned audience, instead of descending 
into the arena of party strife, or dwelling on the more popular, though 
trite subject of the political and literary prospects of our nation, I have 
chosen for discussion one of the highest questions pertaining to the 
philosophy of man. We are treating of psychological facts, to which 
professed writers on mental science hgye seldom turned their atten- 
tion, although no others excel them in Renity and importance. 

We are in spiritual darkness, however great the flood of natural 
light that pours around us. The soul awakened, longs to understand 
more of its spiritual relations, than can be gathered from physical 
science,and those professed metaphysical treatises, which pass so 
lightly over all that pertains to our religious being. With a struggling 
effort it believes first, that it may understand. And it does under- 
stand. It is a fact attested by thousands of every range of intellect, 
including those the farthest from any thing like enthusiasm or fanati- 
cism. All such concur in this testimony—that the Bible, opened in 
this spirit, beams with light unseen before. [t is now that the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the soul’s avapynes (or recollection) becomes true, in a 
sense far beyond the highest conceptions of the Grecian sage. 



















































We stand unveiled to ourselves. It is not so much a learning as a 
recalling to mind truths long dead; which seem to have come to us, 
not from the external world, not from historical testimony, not from 
any enthusiastic suggestions of an outward whispering voice, but 
from the innermost recesses of our own souls. There had they lain, 
not in slumber, (like the ideas of the speculative reason, which nature 
is ever awaking from their repose,) but buried in the grave of spiritual 
death ; from that ancient period,when in the person of our first ances- 
tor, it passed upon all our race. They are truths which live to die no 
more—which are hereafter to have a controlling influence over every 
other department of thought and science. ‘There is no time in our in- 
dividual existence, in which we can recollect to have acquired and 
lost them; yet somehow they seem to have belonged to some period 
of our essential being; resembling rather the restoration of an image 
long lost, than the imparting of a new external light. ‘The soul ac- 
knowledges them as her own, though revealed, or ‘rather unveiled by 
an agent from without; and so acknowledges them, as to pronounce 
upon herself sentence of condemnation, for not always having had 
them in full exercise. 


Come back! for we miss thee! The hearts that once love it, 
Ne’er cease to remember the smile of their Best ; 

Any more than the lake, while the Night hangs above it, 
Forgets the sweet sunshine that slept on its breast. 

Come back tous! Stars that shone o’er thee when going, 
So bright in their beautiful birth-place the sky, 

Still in the perfection of lustre are glowing, 
And not one bright beam hath been missed from on high. 

And thus would we have thee, when severed awhile, 
Away from old friends, and caressed by the new ; 

Come back to our hearts, with thine own gentle smile, 
And thy spirit forever unchangingly true! 


Come back! for Jmiss thee! Hope’s flowers were springing 
Fore’er in my breast, ’neath the light of thy brow ; 

They are chilled, for they miss the sweet voice of thy singing, 
And my heart feels deserted and echoless now !— 

With some one at thy side, should’st thou bend o’er a river, 
When day goeth down, and the glorious sun 

Bids his last golden light on the sweet waters quiver, 
Thou wilt see how the /wo shadows melt into one. 

Oh! thus would I wish, beneath Time’s sunny gleam, 
Through the garden of Life, while Love’s sweet waters glide, 

That our hearts may together be thrown on that stream, 

And float mingled to Heaven on the roll of its tide ! 


The Believing Spirit. 


Thoughts sweetly rise from memory’s store ; Ne. 
Words which in other days we heard, 
But never knew their truth before. 


To be continued. 
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IV. 

Once more, on Tuesday evening, did Sidney turn towards May 
Sedleigh’s house ; hoping that, perhaps, she would repent of her cold- 
ness, and give him Hope as a travelling companion. The young lady 
was quite alone, and saluted him with an indifferent coolness which 
must have been very refreshing to his excited nature. After a few 
clumsy efforts to prolong a strained conversation, his love for her got 
the better of him, and he flung himself upon one knee before her, and 
caught her hand—* May, May! how can you treat me so coldly ?” 
But the young lady loosened her hand, arose from her seat, and look- 
ing upon her lover, said in a quiet voice, “I think, Mr. Sidney, that 
youlook very foolish there!” Phil. answered nothing, but gathered him- 
self up, and “ made tracks.” 

He determined to visit his friend Seyton ; but,when he reached the 
house, Wal. was out—“ But he’d be in, in far less than no time, if 
Misther Sidney ’ud wait.” So, Phil. went up stairs, and amused him- 
self by listening to Pether, who was carrolling like a nightingale in 
the room below. Sidney caught some such words as these: 


PETER’S SONG. 


I. 


Och! wid love I am dyin’, for Molly O’Brien, 
And wid dhrinkin’ her health in hot toddy ; 

To vex and perplex, oh, she bates all her sex, 
For she’d witch the soul out 0’ your body. 

Whinever I thry, sir, I tell you no lie, sir, 
To kiss her, ye’d think she was crazy ; 

For her fingers she slaps on the side o’ me chaps, 
Sayin’, “Now, Paddy Casey, be asy !” 


Il. 


I towld her, I’d take her for life, and would make her 
My wife, if she’d only consint, sir ; 

That my cabin was big, and I had a fine pig, 
I was rearin’, to pay the next rint, sir. 

But the divil a bit o’ my offers would fit, 
For she ax’d, * Did I think she was crazy ?” 

Bade me sell me owld pig, and go, buy a new wig, 
And cried, :‘ Paddy Casey, be asy !” 


Ill. 


Then, Teddy O’Leary, he called her his deary, 
And soon led her off to the church, sir ; 

And as she swept by, och! she winked wid her eye, 
And cried, “So ye’re lift in the lurch, sir !” 

To dhrown my despair, sir, and dhrive away care, sir, 
At the weddin’ I dhrank meself hazy : 

And the last words she said, as she wint out wid Ted, 
Were, “ Now, Misther Casey, be asy !” 
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And Peter’s song being over, and no signs of Wal.’s return, Sidney 
wended homewards. 


V. 


Let us introduce Mr. Wallace Seyton, in due form and with all the 
honors. Mr. Seyton, the gentle reader! Gentle reader, Mr. Seyton! 
ayoung gentleman, whom, as you will have a good deal to do with 
him, I will somewhat describe. Wallace, then, is a respectable, well- 
behaved young man, of about one-and-twenty summers ; rather tall, 
considerably thin; and, alas for a novel hero! not the least bit hand. 
some ; but his face is expressive, his eyes rather dark, and his hair 
quite long enough to gain for him, the soubriquet of Carlo, from our 
“ Smegma cirri.” As for his qualities, intellectual and moral, let them 
develope themselves as you grow better acquainted. 

Wallace Seyton had been engaged, (sic dicitur) to a black-eyed, 
lively girl. That engagement, if it ever existed, had been broken off. 
A few justified, many blamed him. Oh! if the fault-finders could look 
into the deep-seated springs of affection, and read the doubt, the pain, 
the spreading callousness, all born of lightness, coquetty, and false. 
hood, they would not wonder that the heart grows icy towards its 
earliest dreams. But should it not discover the mortality of its goddess, 
before, in the language of the mischief-makers, it “lures affection and 
endangers love, that, at its secession, it need leave no blank behind ?” 
Let us see. 

Is the heart born passionate? Love collects in its chalice from 
boyhood. Romance is ever ready with her fairy pencil to robe any 
form in the brightest hues. So, the young man meets a fair girl, who 
smiles on him more kindly than others; who takes a warmer interest 
in all he says, in all he woulddo. And he bows down before her, and 
pours out what he thinks is the tide of affection. No! it is the froth 
of first fancy ; the last of the boy’s aptitude for light attachment: it is 
not love. But it seems so. Then there are crosses; angry papas, 
discouraging mamas; friends who are “so very good-natured” that 
they will mind your business. And the young people say, “The 
course of true love never did run smooth,” and in their own eyes they 
are persecuted hero and heroine. Then they become thoroughly ac- 
quainted ; find that neither is faultless ; nor are they at all suited, one 
to the other. So they part—friends will know why; some one must 
be to blame; which one? He who won the young trusting heart. 
(what a pretty name for a weathercock!) 

Such was Seyton’s case, and much was he annoyed and perse- 
cuted. He had a strong, abiding power of love ; a deep warm heart: 
oh! how bitter was his disappointment. 

But there arose a new friend, a good gentle girl; and his heart 
turned to her, and he loved her as none but a poet loves: she became 
the embodiment of his ideal; not suddenly, but he knew her long, and 
love ran through all its phases of respect, esteem, liking, preference, 
Passion' And now 
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he had ceased 

To live within himself: she was his life: 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all. Upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek changed tempestuously.”’ 


Wallace Seyton sat alone in bis room,when Ned Lionden and John 
Little entered. Lionden was a tall, good-looking, good-natured fel- 
low; a noisy, punning, droll body ; beneath whose shell there was 
more than drollery. Little was pale, thin, red-haired, pock-marked, 
and quiet; of him more anon. 

“Seyton,”’ quoth Little, “I have a treat for youand Ned.” 

“ 1’ll take mine cold, without sugar,” said Lionden. 

“Be quiet, Lion., there’s a good brute!” said Little. ‘Wal., old 
Colonel Manners has purchased a beautiful little yacht; and there is 
to be a grand sailing party up the Hudson. Our clique and one or two 
other folks are invited, and you are commanded to write a song, to be 
sung by all, at the christening of the barky.” 

Seyton drew his segar from his mouth, slowly puffed out the smoke, 
and said, “I guess, after all, 1 shan’t,go !” 

“ Just as you please ; as | came up, | put an invitation in the letter 
box for Ada Sidney.” 


“T guess [’ll go!” quoth Wallace, and he smoked again. 


VI. 


The good ship Iris was to sail on the next morning, at half past ten 
o’clock ; and therefore, as it behoved him to be in a hurry, Philip Sid- 
ney arose just three-quarters of an hour before the time of sailing. 
His trunks, etc. had been on board for a day or two, and he had now 
nothing to attend to but dressing, eating breakfast, and bidding good- 
bye. His three friends dropped in about ten o’clock, to accompany 
him to the ship. 

The adieux were over, and the quartette rode down to the wharf, 
which they reached punctually at eleven o’clock. The Captain, a 
trim, active little man, was in a terrible fume and fret. 

‘*Good morning, sir!” cried he, “half an hour too late, last man 
on board—and the tail’s the worst part of a pig. You know the old 
saying, sir, hey ?” 

Phil. bowed to the compliment, and in acquiescence of the imputed 
knowledge. 

“ Friends of yours, sir?” continued Captain Smifden ‘Glad to 
see *em—how d’ye do, gentlemen? Excuse me now—very much 
pushed for time. By your delay, Mr. Sidney, you drive me to hurry 
more than I like; and ‘needs must when the devil drives,’ you know 
the old saying, sir, hey ?” and away spun the little man, giving fifty 
orders in a breath. At length, all was ready for starting,when the lit- 
tle Captain again danced up: “Sorry to hurry you, gentlemen, but 
just agoing to cast off. I’Iltake good care of your friend. Don’t look 
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so downcast—but no wonder, for he looks as gloomy as if he were go- 
ing to be hanged, and ‘one rotten sheep taints the whole flock’—you 
know the old—’ but ere he could finish his sentence, a peal of laugh- 
ter interrupted him. 

“ Good bye! God bless you, Phil.! God bless you, boys!” and the 
friends went down the side. 

“ Cast off!” sung out the mate, and away frem the wharf moved the 
stately ship, with three cheers from the crew on board, and the spec. 
tators on the dock. 

Sidney leaned sadly over the quarter traffail, waving his handker- 
chief as long as he could distinguish his friend; and even after that 
grew impossible, watched his home while it seemed to recede far 
away as the vessel moved along through the rippling waters. With a 
spanking breeze they shot through the Narrows, and were soon toss- 
ing upon the wide ocean. 

“Good bye, my own dear land!” sighed Sidney, and he turned 
sadly away from his affectionate watch—for he felt very sick at his 
stomach. 

“Come, sir, | want to introduce you to your fellow-passengers. Mr. 
Sidney, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Gallton, (a great burly man nodded 
and growled,) Mr. Spelman, (a little, fat, good- humored-looking man, 
shook hands and said he was delighted). Mrs. Tracey,” continued the 
Captain, turning to a lady who stood by the taffrail, holding by the 
hands a beautiful little boy, six or seven years old. ‘This being a 
lady, Phil. bowed very low, but felt immediately sorry for his extra 
politeness, as his congee disturbed his internal arrangements so much 
as to incommode him seriously. 

“There’s the steward’s black face, telling us to come to dinner.” 

“Oh!” groaned Sidney, moving off forward. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Sidney? you look pale,” said the 
Captain: “come down to dinner! and at the thought of eating, 
Phil. grew paler. 

“P’raps the gentleman would like to have a little bit of nice, 
warm, fat pork,” suggested one of the sailors, when he saw the cap- 
tain’s back turned. Phil. looked at him, then turned, and grasping 
the rattlins convulsively, leant over the side. 

“Wad ye like to go doun to yer stateroom, sir?” asked Saunders, 
approaching. 

“Yes, for God’s sake, Saunders, oh! ah!—help me down, before 
I’m—ah! oh !—turned inside out.” And down went Phil. to lie on 
his back and think of the pleasure attending those “ who go to sea 
in ships.” 

He got better in a day or two, and then the passengers grew into 
acquaintances. Mr. Gallton was a surly, passionate mortal, about 
six feet high, and built to match; Mr. Spelman, a good-tempered lit- 
tle merchant, very gentlemanly, but utterly incapable of — srstanding 
any joke but a practical one; Captain Smifden, a rosy cheeked, roll- 
about, merry fellow, eternally quoting proverbs, and eternaliy apply- 
ing them in the most mal-appropos manner possible. Mrs. Tracy 
was a “ sweet faced, gentle lady,” the wife of an English officer ; and 
was now travelling on to meet him from Canada. She had a fine lit. 
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tle boy with her; a wild, curly-headed, big-blue-eyed little chap, 
already the pet of the crew, and who spent his time, for the most 
part, in rolling about the deck with a large New Foundland dog. 

Sidney soon became familiar with all, and derived a good deal of 
amusement from watching the peculiarities of the men, and enjoyed 
himself much, listening to the gentle music of Mrs. Tracy’s voice. 

One day will serve as a sample for all, with the exception of one 
most eventful one, which willbe noticed directly. ‘They used to ap- 
pear from their state-rooms about breakfast,which meal was devoured 
in silence. They then moved on deck—Gallton to curse the smell 
of tar, and find fault with as many things as possible ; Mr. Spelman 
to ask the sailors all sorts of questions, and believe every. word of the 
enormous yarns they told him. 

“ True, sir, but that’s nothing!” said the second mate, after a lie 
that would have choked Major Longbow: “I'll tell you something 
strange, sir. One stormy night, sir, cruising off the coast of Norway, 
the deck-watch got sleepy, and let us drift into the Maelstrom. Round 
we spun; down we went: the current carried us under Norway and 
Sweden: one dozen of us burst the hatches, rose to the surface, and 
found ourselves alongside of a Russian ship, in the middle of the Bal- 
tis.” 

“Lord, bless my soul!” ejaculated Mr. Spelman, “but did they 
never recover the bodies of those who perished 2?” 

“None but the captain, sir,’ was the answer; “they brought him 
up with a diving-bell, fifteen years afterwards. We knew him by his 
dress, for he was encased in amber, sir, from top to toe. He was in 
the Royal Museum, sir; but I have been told that the Emperor has 
since swapped him away, for a steamboat, to the New York shipmas- 
ters. They say he is kept in the Common Council room” 

“Oh,no! oh, no!” quoth Mr. Spelman; “there are a good many 
odd fish there—ha, ha—but none quite so odd as your old captain.” 

“ Well, sir, I aon’t know, but so I was told, sir.” 

“Oh, they deceived you grossly; there’s nothing of the kind 
there.” And Mr. Spelman walked away muttering, “ How shame-’ 
fully good credulous people are imposed upon: Common Council, 
forsooth! ha, ha! But what a remarkable fact that of the Maelstrom.” 


One sample of dinner: “Come, gentlemen,” was Captain Smifden 
wont to say, “ dinner’s waiting ; we should always be ready at meal- 
time, for, ‘ when the trough’s full, the pigs are happy,’ you know the 
old saying, hey ?” And down they would go, Sidney to sit next Mrs. 
Tracey; Gallton next to the Captain, because he hated to hear him 
talk, and Mr. Spelman, to sit opposite the “ surly passenger,” and 
wonder what he and the Captain were always quarreling about. 

“T’ll trouble you for a wing of that goose,” said Mr. Gallton ; “goose 
is a good bird, a favorite dish of mine; I’m fond of goose.” 

“Yes!” quoth Smiften, as he laid the part required on his plate, 
“* Birds of a feather flock together ;) you know the old saying, sir, 
hey? Have any of the sauce, sir?” 
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* No!” growled Gallton, **l’ve had sauce enough since [ sat down, 
to last the whole voyage.” 

“‘ Why, he hasn’t a drop on his plate,” thought the literal Mr. Spel- 
man. 

“ What you like, Master Dicky ?” asked Smifden, of the little boy. 

The child, answering rather his own thoughts than the question, 
replied, ‘‘ Why, I like you and Mr. Sidney and Mr. Spelman ; but,’ 
turning to Gallton, “I don’t like you; you always look and speak so 
cross.” 

“ Why, you young ape,” roared Gallton, “if you had a parent who 
knew her duty, she would not leave a whole bone in your carcase.” 

« You infernal brute !” cried Sidney, glaring upon Gallton. 

The gentle Mrs. Tracey rose, trembling, and took her boy’s hand. 
Phil. handed her to her own state-room, and then returned and sat 
down opposite Gallton. That worthy was picking a goose bone, 
holding on to both ends with right and left hands. Still clutching his 
prey, but allowing his jaws to cease mastication for a moment, he 
growled, “I tell you what, young man, if you do not speak and act 
more respectfully towards me, I will alter your fate, some fine morn- 
ing, by pitching you over the quarter taffail :” and he resumed his dis- 
cussion of the bone. 

Sidney leant his chin upon his hands, and his elbows on the table, 
and looking Gallton directly in the face, spoke very slowly: “I called 
you a brute, sir; l’ll take it back; for the being that could speak so 
rudely, to a lovely and defenceless woman, is worse than any brute: 
and I give you no name, only because creation furnishes no compari- 
son half vile enough !” 

The big man looked at the speaker in utter amazement; then, as 
Sidney proceeded, he dropped both hands, but still retained the bone 
in his teeth, his eyes opened to their full extent. But the effect of 
this picture was wonderfully heightened, as the orator reached his 
climax. Galiton’s brow darkened, and he pressed his jaws fiercely 
together. “Crack, crack.” went the bone; a splinter sprung up and 
pierced his gum—his mouth sprung open as if it had been blown up 
with gunpowder, and the two ends of the bone fell, one on each side 
of his jaws, while a sinew, crossing his teeth, prevented them from 
falling to the ground. His features assumed the most comical jumble of 
expressions, rage, pain, and amazement; and Phil. had just so much 
command of himself, as enabled him to fix a nut upon his knuckle, 
and shoot it into Gallton’s mouth, 


” 










“ Then rolled he back and smiled. 
While laughter unextinguishable, shook 
The vaulted dome.” 


Gallton started to his feet; but when he saw Spelman and the Cap- 
tain join in the laugh, he sat down again and mastered his rage. When 
the laughter a little subsided, he said, with what was meant fora 
withering sneer, “ Young man! my opinion of you is very contempt- 
ible.” 


“ All your opinions are contemptible,” rejoined Philip, quietly. 
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“ Well, by thunder !” roared Gallton, and his passion’s boiler burst. 
Whiz—crash—jingle, lingle-lingle—and a decanter shot past Sidney’s 
head, and broke to atoms against the side of the cabin. Phil. sprang 
to his feet, and they clutched each other. Smifden and the little mer- 
chant seized both, and they lugged and pulled without much damage 
to any. Suddenly, the table, which was not screwed to the floor, as 
the long tables of a ship usually are, toppled over, and Merchant, 
Captain, Brute, Chastiser and dinner, rolled mingled to the ground. 
This cooled their ardor, and they arose considerably ashamed of them- 
selves. Churchill’s first act on arising, was to remove the remains of 
the goose from the bosom of his vest, and to admire Gallton, as with 
his forefinger he hooked out the mustard from between his shirt-collar 
and his throat. Mr. Spelman had lost his wig in the scuffle, but re- 
gained his feet with an immense cauliflower crushed upon his head, 
a stream of rich brown gravy trickling over his face and his white 
vest, and a patchof mashed potatoes like an epaulette on his left 
shoulder. Smifden was uninjured, and when the combatants retired, 


he laughed. 


Vil. 

One bright sunny day, when the waters were perfectly quiet save 
for a little musical ripple that danced continually over the surface, 
and the ship skimmed along merrily, under a light breeze, Sidney 
stood on the quarter-deck, by the side of Mrs. Tracey, watching little 
Dick, who was rolling about with the dog, among the sailors, all life 
and joyousness. After looking at him for some time, they turned, 
and leant over the stern taffrail, looking down into the blue waters, 
as they parted into two deep smooth furrows, behind the rudder. 

“ What is that ?” asked Mrs. Tracy, pointing down. Sidney look- 
ed, and saw a long, dark body, about ten feet below the surface, 
keeping steadily a few feet behind the ship, sailing along almost im- 
perceptibly. 

“It is a fish,” said Phil. “I can just distinguish the slight motion 
of his side fins.” Just then it rose slowly toward the surface, and 
Sidney exclaimed, “It is a shark !” 

The lady shuddered, and drew back instinctively. 

They sat down, and Sidney said, “One would think that you 
ought to be perfectly happy. You have a husband whom you love, 
and that beautiful boy to bind your hearts more closely together.” 

“ Well,” she replied, “am | not happy ? and would it not be an 
evil heart that could be otherwise? My husband was ordered from 
Canada to the West Indies, and fearing to expose us to the danger- 
ous climate, left us behind. He has since been ordered home, and 
now in two or three days we will join him, and I will place my boy 
in his father’s arms once more.” 

“T suppose Master Dick will adopt his father’s profession ?” asked 
Sidney. 

“| presume so,” was replied ; “although I should prefer, for him, 
a life of less change and trial ; but his father looks forward to his 
joining the army, with expectation ; and the little fellow says now, 
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‘that he will soon grow up to be a man, and a captain, like his fa- 


ther.’ Whatever course he may pursue, his mother’s heart has many 
bright hopes in store for him.” 


“ But,” she exclaimed suddenly, “see where he is! Dick! come 
here, sir!” 

There was a large spar, taken down for some purpose, jutting out 
over the side about ten feet. The boy had, unnoticed, scr mbled out 
to the very end of this, and was, when his mother first saw him, sit- 
ting astride it, and laughing at Neptune, the dog’s clumsy efforts to 
follow him. At his mother’s voice, he turned suddenly round, and 
Neptune, who had likewise heard the call, slipped ; and to save him- 
self from falling, caught hold of the spar with both paws. 

“Oh! you clumsy ‘fellow !” laughed the child. “See, mamma! 
how clumsy he is !” and he raised his hands and clapped them gleefully. 

This action destroyed his balance; he slipped and fell into the 
water. In a moment the dog followed him, but in the first effort to 
catch him, the sharp teeth tore his arm, and the blood flowed freely. 

“Oh God! my child!” shrieked the young mother, and fell sense- 
less on the deck. Sidney left her, and darted forward. 

At the instant the blood flowed from the boy’s arm, like lightning 
the shark darted forward. One spring, and he caught the dog. 
Crash, crash ! went the bones, and with a loud howl he sunk forever. 

A sailor sprung out upon the spar, and flung down arope. “ Catch 
hold of this, Dicky! for the love of Heaven!” The child seized it ; 
with a twist, the man slipped it under his arm, and bent down to 
draw him up. But the blood had called round a full dozen of the 
sea monsters. 

“Quick! quick! for the sake of him that made you!” shouted 
Sidney, and an hundred missiles were flung into the water to frighten 
the fierce fish. But they had tasted blood ! 

The sailor drew up the child—he was almost within his grasp—he 
stretched out his right hand to catch him, when a shark shot like an 
arrow from the wave, and Oh! God! who shall tell this to thy 
mother, fair boy ? 

She was borne, senseless, to the cabin. When she recovered, she 
overheard some one indiscreetly talking of the dreadful fate of her 
son. A shriek that curdled their very blood, reproved their indiscre- 
tion, and told them that the mother knew the worst. 

When they reached Liverpool, the heart of Captain Tracey broke 
beneath the shriekings of his maniac wife. 

In a few short weeks she went to her boy, and her husband shut 
out his last hope on earth with the green sod which he laid upon her 
grave. He lived on for a few years, a broken and unsmiling man, 
and then sought his wife and child in Heaven. 

Thus, the green sea took its tribute from the freight of that ship, 
and sent other broken hearts down to the grave to seek peace. They 
did not notice that their darling was away from their side, amid the 
green billows of the boundless deep. ‘They did not miss the music 
of his voice, nor did dreams of his fate ever break the soundness of 


their sleep. In the grave, all are contented. Peace to the dead ! 
* ** . * * 








To be continued. 
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THE SURRENDER OF GRANADA. 
. 


‘One King comes in in triumph, one weepihg goes away.””—MOORISH BALLAD. 


I. 


CastiLe’s proud banner gorgeously floats o’er the Moslem tower— 
Bright emblem of “ the pride, the pomp and circumstance” of power : 
And see! the Cross, the silver Cross,* reflects the golden beams 
That glance from peak to peak above the royal Vega’s streams. 


Il. 


That Cross and Banner long disdained, long flouted and despised— 

The emblems of the Spaniard’s faith in God and high emprise ; 

Now rise in beauty, glad yet stern, Alhambra’s towers above, 

While ring the echoes through her halls—“ We praise thee, God of love.” 


Ill. 


Depressed and slow, the Moorish train, in dark regretful mood, 
March out from old Granada’s gates, betrayed yet unsubdued. 
There rides Boabdil—“ Little King”—in sad and mournful guise : 
And one by one, the tear-drops fall from his dark-swelling eyes. 


TV. 


«“ Aye, weep!” exclaims the Mother-Queen ; “ pour forth a woman’s grief ! 
Lament! for that thou couldst not save, thou Prince, of cowards chief! 
The soil thy fathers gave to thee, they’d held in pride for years ; 

Thou could’st not fight—Boabdil’s might has melted into tears !” 


Vv, 


“ Alas! what woes can equal mine? The palace of my sires 
Now shields within its rocky breast the Christian’s altar-fires. 
No more shall Xenil’s golden tide, or Darro’s verdant shore—” 
In vain he checked the rising sigh—‘ The Last Sigh of the Moor ! 


VI. 
Now sweep along the conquerors, the swarthy sons of Spain, 
The pride of Spanish Chivalry—a gay and gallant train. 
Peal forth the victor trumpets now, and swells the thrilling shout, 
Dibs y Santiago ! each peak, each vale rings out. 

Vil. 
And Isabella in the midst, with Ferdinand her lord, 
Right gloriously to the fortress ride—their banners flung abroad ; 


The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile they display ;’ 
The brightest and most glorious in all that proud array. 


VIII. 


Thus fell the Moorish Crescent, no more to wave in Spain ; 
Thus sunk the Paynim power—’twas ne’er to rise again ; 
Thus vanished pagan darkness, like a mist before the sun ; 
The Holy war is ended, and the Christian King hath won ! 





*‘ The Standard of the Cross above referred to, was of massive silver, and was a present from Pope 
Sixtus the Fourth to Ferdinand, in whose tent it was always carried throughout these campaigns.” 
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PREFACE TO EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 





{Tuomas CarLyLe, whose works have been from time to time republished in this 
country under the editorial supervision of Rate Watpo Emerson, of Concord, 
Mass., has acknowledged the courtesy of his friend, Mr. E., by republishing in Lon- 
don his Essays, twelve in number, recently published in Boston. By the kindness 
of a friend, we are enabled to lay Mr. Carty.e’s Preface before the readers of our 
magazine :—which we co the more readily, as no copies of it are as yet circulated 
in this country. We had intended to make a notice of it merely, with extracts, for 
our “ Table ;” but from the circumstance just alluded to, believe it quite as appro- 
priate to give it entire, as it appears in the English edition. Eps. Iris.]} 





























To the great reading public entering Mr. Fraser’s and other shops 
in quest of daily provender, it may be as well to state, on the very 
threshold, that this little Reprint of an American Book of Essays is 
in no wise the thing suited for them; that not the great reading pub- 
lic, but only the small thinking public, and perhaps only a portion of 
these, have any question to ask concerning it. No Editor or Reprint- 
er can expect such a Book ever to become. popular here. But, thank 
Heaven, the small thinking public has now also a visible existence 
among us, is visibly enlarging itself. At the present time it can be 
predicted, what some years ago it could not be, that a certain number 
of human creatures will be found extant in England, to whom the 
word of a man, speaking from the heart of him in what fashion soev- 
er, under what obstructions soever, will be welcome ;-—welcome, per- 
haps, as a brother’s voice, to ‘ wanderers in the Labyrinthic Night.’ 
For these, and not for any other class of persons, is this little Book 
reprinted and recommended. Let such read and try; ascertain for 
themselves, whether this zs a kind of articulate human voice, speak- 
ing words, or only another of the thousand thousand ventriloquisms, 
mimetic echoes, hysteric shrieks, hollow laughters, and mere inartic- 
ulate mechanical babblements, the soul-confusing din of which alrea- 
dy fills all places? I will not anticipate their verdict ; but [ reckon 
it safe enough, and even a kind of duty in these circumstances, to in- 
vite them to try. 

The name of Ralph Waldo Emerson is not entirely new in Eng- 
land: distinguished Travellers bring us tidings of such a man; frac- 
tions of his writings have found their way intothe hands of the cu. 
rious here ; fitful hints that there is, in New England, some Spiritual 
Notability called Emerson, glide through Reviews and Magazines. 
Whether these hints were true or not true, readers are now to judge 
for themselves a little better. 

Emerson’s writings and speakings amount to something: and yet, 
hitherto, as seems to me, this Emerson is perhaps far less notable 
for what he has spoken or done, than for the many things he has 
not spoken and forborne to do. With uncommon interest I have 
learned that this, and in such a never-resting locomotive country too, 
is one of those rare men who have withal the invaluable talent of 
sitting still! That an educated man of good gifts and opportunities, 
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after looking at the public arena, and even trying, not with ill suc- 
cess, what its tasks and its prizes might amount to, should retire for 
long years into rustic obscurity ; and amid the all- -pervading jingle of 
dollars and loud chafferings of ambitions and promotions, should 
quietly, with cheerful deliberateness, sit down to spend his life not in 
Mammon-worship, or the hunt for reputation, influence, place, or any 
outward advantage whatsoever: this, when we get notice of it, is a 
thing really worth noting. As Paul Louis Courier said: “ Ce gui 
me distingue de tous mes contemporaires c’est que je n'ai pas la pretention 
Wetre row.” ‘All my contemporaries ;—poor centemporaries! It is 
as if the man said: Yes, ye contemporaries ; be it known to you, or 
let it remain unknown, There is one man who does not need to be a 
king; king neither of nations, nor of parishes or cliques, nor even of 
cent-per-annums ; nor indeed of any thing at all save of himself only. 
‘Realities ?” Yes, your dollars are real, your cotton and molasses 
are real ; sv are Presidentships, Senatorships, celebrations, reputa- 
tions, and the wealth of Rothschilds ; but to me, on the whole, they 
are not the reality that will suffice. To me, without some other real- 
ity, they are mockery, and amount to zero, nay to a negative quantity. 
ETERNITIES surround this god-given Life of mine: what will all the 
dollars in creation do forme? Dollars, dignities, senate-addresses, 
review-articles, gilt coaches or cavalcades, with world-wide huzza- 
ings and parti-colored beef-eaters never so many: O Heaven, what 
were all these? Behold ye shall have all these, and [ will endeavor 
for a thing other than these. Behold, we will entirely agree to differ 
in this matter; I to be in your eyes nothing, you to be something, to 
be much, to be all things :—wherefore, adieu in God’s S name; go ye 
that way, I go this! Pity that a man, for such cause should ‘be so 
distinguished from al/ his contemporaries! 1t is a misfortune partly 
of these our peculiar times. Times and nations of any strength 
have always privately held in them many such men. ‘Times and 
nations that hold none or few of such, may indeed seem to them- 
selves strong and great, but are only bulky, loud; no heart or solid- 
ity in them; great, as the blown bladder is, which by and by will 
collapse and become small enough! 

For myself, I have looked over with no common feeling to this 
brave Emerson, seated by his rustic hearth, on the other side of the 
ocean (yet not altogether parted from me either) silently communing 
with his own soul, and with the God’s World it finds itself alive in 
yonder. 

Pleasures of Virtue, Progress of the Species, Black Emancipation, 
New Tariff, Eclecticism, Locofocoism, ghost of Improved Socinian. 
ism: these with many other ghosts and substances are squeaking, 
jabbering, according to their capabilities, round this man; to one 
man among the sixteen millions their jabber is all unmusical. The 
silent voices of the Stars above, and of the Green earth beneath are 
profitable to him,—tell him gradually that these others are but ghosts, 
which will shortly have to vanish; that the Life-Fountain these pro- 
ceeded out of, does not vanish ! The words of such a man, what 
words he finds good to speak, are worth attending to. By degrees a 
small circle of living souls eager to hear is gathered. ‘The silence 
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of this man has to become speech: may this too, in its due season, 
prosper for him! Emerson has gone to lecture, various times, to 
special audiences, in Boston, and occasionally elsewhere. ‘Three of 
those Lectures, already printed, are known to some here; as is the 
little pamphlet called Nature, of somewhat earlier date. It may be 
said, a great meaning lies in these pieces, which as yet finds no ‘ade- 
quate expression for itself. A noteworthy though very unattractive 
work, moreover, is that new Periodical they call the Dial, in which he 
occasionally writes ; which appears indeed generally to be imbued 
with his way of thinking, and to proceed from the circle that learns 
of him. This preseut little volume of Essays, printed in Boston a 
few months ago, is Emerson’s first Book. An unpretending little 
Book, composed probably, in good part, from mere Lectures which 
already lay written. It affords us, on several sides, in such a man- 
ner as itcan, a direct glimpse into the man and that spiritual world 
of his. 

Emerson, I understand, was bred to Theology; of which primary 
bent his latest way of thinking still bears traces. In a very enigmatic 
way, we hear much of the ‘ universal soul,’ of the &c. &c. ; flicker- 
ing like bright bodiless northern streamers, notions and half- notions 
of a metaphysic, theosophic, theologic kind, are seldom long wanting 
inthese Essays. I do not advise the British public to trouble itself 
much with all that; still less, to take offence at it. Whether this 
Emerson be ‘a Pantheist.’ or what kind of Theist or Jst he may be, 
can perhaps as well remainundecided. If he prove a devout-minded, 
veritable, original man, this for the present will suffice. Jsts and 
Isms are rather growing a weariness. Such a man does not readily 
range himself under Jsms. A man to whom the ‘open secret of the 
universe’ is no longer a closed one, what can his speech of it be in 
these days? 

All human speech, in the best days, all human thought, that can or 
could articulate itself in reference to such things, what is it but the 
eager stammering and struggling as ofa wondering ‘infant—in view of 
the Unnameable! That this little Book has no ‘ system,’ and points 
or stretches far beyond all systems, is one of its merits. We will 
call it the soliloquy of a true soul, alone under the stars, in this day. 
In England as elsewhere the voice of a true soul, any voice of such, 
may be welcome tosome. For in England, as elsewhere old dialects 
and formulas are mostly lying dead: some dim suspicion or clear 
knowledge, indicates on all hands that they are as good as dead ;—and 
how can the skilfullest galvanizing make them any more live? For 
they are dead: and their galvanic notions, O Heavens, are not of a 
pleasant sort!—That one man more, in the most modern dialect of 
this year 1841, recognizes the oldest everlasting truths : here is a thing 
worth seeing, among the others. One man more who knows, and be- 
lieves of very certainty, that Man’s Soul is still alive, that God’s Uni- 
verse is still godlike, that of all Ages of Miracles ever seen, or dreamt 
of, by far the most miraculous is this age in this hour; and who, with 
all these devout beliefs has dared, like a valiant man, to bid chimeras, 
“ Be chimerical ; disappear, and let us have an end of you !”—is not 
this worth something ? ? Ina word, while so many Benthamisms, So- 
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cialisms, Fourierisms, professing to have no soul, go staggering and 
lowing like monstrous moon-calves, the product of a heavy-laden 
moon-struck age ; and, in this same baleful ‘twelfth hour of the night’ 
even galvanic Puseyisms, as we say, are visible, and dancings of the 
sheeted dead—shall not any voice of a living man be welcome to us, 
even because it is alive ? 

For the rest, what degree of mere literary talent lies in these 
utterances, is but a secondary question; which every reader may 
gradually answer for himself. What Emerson’s talent is, we will not 
altogether estimate by this Book. The utterance is abrupt, fitful ; the 
great idea not yet embodied struggles towards an embodiment. Yet 
everywhere is the true heart of a man; which is the parent of all 
talent; which without much talent cannot exist. A breath of the 
green country,—all the welcome that it is New-England country, not 
second-hand but first-hand country,—meets us wholesomely every- 
where in these Essays: the authentic green Earth is there, with her 
mountains, rivers, with her mills and farms. Sharp gleams of insight 
arrest us by their pure intellectuality ; here and there, in heroic rus- 
ticism, a tone of modest manfulness, of mild invincibility, low-voiced 
but lion-strong, makes us too thrill with a noble pride. Talent? Such 
ideas as dwell in this man, how can they ever speak themselves with 
enough of talent? The talent is not the chief question here. The 
idea, that is the chief question. Of the living acorn thou do not ask 
first, How Jarge anacorn art thou? The smallest living acorn is fit 
to be the parent of oak-trees without end,—could clothe all New 
England with oak-trees by and by. You ask it, first of all: Art thou a 
living acorn? Certain, now, that thou art nota dead mushroom, as 
the most are. 

But, on the whole, our Book is short ; the Preface should not grow 
too long. Closing these questionable parables and intimations, let 
me in plain English recommend this little Book as the Book of an ori- 
ginal veridical man, worthy the acquaintance of those who delight in 
such; and so: Welcome to it whom it may concern! 


London, 11th August, 1841. 


“1 DEFY THEE TO FORGET!”’ 


‘“‘ By the past that changeth not, 
By my sad, my lonely lot, 

By the heart so wholly thine, 

By the grief that hath been mine ; 
Thou may’st leave me—yet, ah yet, 
I defy thee to forget ! 


“ By that last, that wild farewell, 
By my bosom’s maddening swell, 
By the spirit racked and wrung, 
By the hours of grief that sprung 
From that hour of wild regret ; 

I defy thee to forget! 
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“ Joy again may round thee spring ; 
Moments may oblivion bring ; 

But like flowers on graves that bloom, 
Or the sun on mouldering tomb— 
When that sun of joy hath set, 

I defy thee to forget ' 


“No! that smile but plainer tells 
Of the grief thy bosom swells ; 
Though the waters peaceful flow, 
Yet there’s darkness deep below ; 
Though thou smilest—yet, ah yet, 
I defy thee to forget!” 





THOUGHTS ON A 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


We know of no object that has engaged or will engage the atten- 
tion of our citizens, more worthy of entire and unqualified support, 
than the National Gallery of Painting and Sculpture, mention of which 
has been frequently made of late, and a project for the establishment 
of which, is, as we understand, already in a state of forwardness. 

There are some ascetic enough to think that every hour given to 
relaxation is worse than lost ; they would chain us to something they 
call useful, as a victim upon the wheel, forgetting that like the body, 
the mind will bear the rack for a space, but that one turn too much, 
and each loses its power to endure. And the mind, free from care, 
healthy in the enjoyment of the beautiful or the grand, elevated by 
the contemplation of the noble and the illustrious, chastened by con- 
tact with the virtuous and the pure, is prepared to receive and retain 
impressions that make it as well virtuous as great, that give strength 
and vigor to the understanding and intellect, while they purify the 
heart. 

A great people comprises, of necessity, in its constituent parts, 
much that is evil. There must be viaducts through which it may 
pour out this continually gathering pool of corruption, which, if pent 
up, would fester in itself and contaminate every thing within its 
reach, or we must wash out and cleanse the fountain. 

We are not advocates for a Parisian system of municipal regula- 
tion, by which profligacy is taken under the especial care of the gov- 
ernment. And not being so, we would advocate some other means 
within the power of the benevolent and patriotic, to accomplish the 
object of safety to the body politic. A relaxation of mind and body 
is the means which most of all fits us to receive impressions, when 
wearied with labor or study. Men will have that relaxation. The 
very circumstance of laying aside the tool of the mechanic, or the 
book of the student, leaves us in that very state ; the cord is slacken- 
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ed, the door is opened, and at that door there stand winged Goods 
and Evils, ready—each one anxious to occupy the prepared seat. Of 
how much consequence, then, is it, that when the people will seek 
amusement, to relieve their wearied minds or bodies, that such as will 
elevate and purify should be within their reach—should invite their 
attention, instead of that which will depress and demoralize. 

A Gallery like the one under contemplation, stands upon the fore- 
ground as a means to attain the end. Much as some desire to con- 
fine the enjoyments of the Fine Arts to a few, we, on our part, con- 
tend that no man is utterly destitute of that essence of heaven which 
enables him to contemplate with pleasure the works of nature or of 
art. Itis true that we know not why we delight to contemplate a 
beautiful face in nature or upon the canvass; that we could not make 
the transfer, that we could not tell the effect of a single touch upon 
a picture still incomplete, that needed but that touch to rival the ori- 
ginal. But once completed, and we love to look at it. We think we 
can see it breathe. The eye isuponus. The lips now, to us, would 
part, as if to speak. Rapt, we stand immovable. And who shall say 
that we do not appreciate, for the reason that we cannot talk like a 
connoisseur, but can only exclaim—beautiful! No, Heaven is more 
lavish of her gifts than we imagine.. Cultivation will develope in 
each man the taste, though it be dormant. Around, there may have 
grown the thick and strong thorns of vice. Above, there may have 
been deposited the deep mould of sloth and indifference. But it needs 
but one hour with the axe, a short space of patient labor with the 
spade, to cut down and remove every obstruction. When cherished, 
there will spring up a flourishing tree, bearing fruit, good to the in- 
dividual, a source of pleasure to all of us as benevolent beings, and 
tenfold gratifying to those whe love to see their country far down the 
vale of the future, still great and prospering. 

We have not sufficient enthusiasm to suppose that all this beautiful 
prospect, is to be realized at one fortunate stroke ; that the establish- 
ment of “a Gallery” is to change the whole condition of society ; 
that its atmosphere once inhaled, will change the bad to good, and 
the good to better ; that men are to be angels, and earth a heaven. 
Far from it; but we do say, that the tendency of this, and things of 
the like nature, is good ; that they create a moral atmosphere deci- 
dedly and unequivocally beneficial ; that they furnish to a people 
means of virtuous enjoyment, where, if they had it not, they would 
seek instruments of vicious indulgence. Nor is it simply a matter of 
pride, to induce a wealthy city to open her coffers for the foundation 
and erection of an institution which shall reflect honor upon its foun- 
ders, and which shall give a name to its city. But itis a work that 
‘should claim the support of all who love to see civilization on the 
march. 

Much would we rejoice to see New York give the last blow to the 
reproach laid upon her by those who would be her rivals, of being 
indifferent to every thing but commerce. Commerce has been her 
glory, and is so still. With it, we carry to other nations the benefits 
we ourselves enjoy—are happy in the transmission, through such 
large channels, of blessings to our fellow men. But let us not, when 
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wealth pours upon us its yellow stream, when our streets are paved 
with gold, when our merchants are princes, and our whole people 
happy—let us not forget that wealth may and will corrupt. Let 
us remember that it is our duty to provide barriers to the inroads 
of that curse of a prosperous people—vicious indulgence. 

Who would not be more than ever proud to be a New Yorker, 
when he could point to a temple in our midst dedicated to Apollo, 
a temple equal in magnificence to the greatness of our city, wor- 
thy to be of us, the first in a long succession of institutions, that 
posterity shall point at as the evidence of our virtue, our happiness, 
our greatness. 

There is another consideration of no little importance in treating 
of this subject. We should be worse than selfish, if content to per- 
mit those who confer a personal favor, to depart without an expres- 
sion of our thanks ; and where a class of men devote a life, and fre- 
quently a weary one, to the production of works which are not only 
a source of momentary enjoyment to us, but live to us and our pos- 
terity; which reflect upon us, as countrymen of the artist, some 
portion of their glory; which are the means of softening and puri- 
fying the heart; which may be to many, or at least to some of us, 
a protection from temptation, which would otherwise lay a fast 
hold on us. It is our duty, and should be our pleasure, at least to 
encourage, nor cast in their pathway, obstructions. 

Day by day he labors, toils at his task without a hope of present re- 
ward—the future his only hope. “ Matter-of-fact” men would say, 
they lead a lazy life. But let that man feel for one hour the gnawing 
of unsatisfied ambition ; let him feel that he has within him the capa- 
bility of greatness ; let him know that the opportunity will never be 
his to exhibit the powers that burn in his sou!; that he must live 
and die in obscurity—and worse, must be forgotten after death; and 
he will then no longer reproach ; he will then somewhat better ap- 
preciate and sympathise with the poor artist, conscious of genius, 
whose soul, too ethereal for earth, pants fer glory, and without aid, 
dies frequently to be forgotten, never to be known till sympathy is use- 
less. 

Men thus toiling, claim your sympathy, your support. You owe it 
them. They come claiming this not without a return, but offering 
you the means of an enjoyment, the purest of which the senses are 
capable, a relaxation from the cares of business that each one may 
delight in; and which, while it pleases, will elevate—while it de- 
lights, will instruct. 

“And how can you better serve them and yourselves? How better 
lavish superfluous wealth, how so well leave a memento to posterity 
of your taste and your munificence. how confer a greater benefit up- 
on your children, than by the foundation and support of a NaTionaL 
GaLLery oF PatnTING AND ScuLpTuRE? A. L. 
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“WHEN THOU DIEST, STRANGER, WHERE SHALL WE LAY THEE”” 


Strangers, lay me when I die, 
Not in a church-yard’s gloom ; 
Where the owlet hoots, and the night birds ery, 
And the bat in his evening round flits by, 
To see if I’m still in my tomb. 


But in some lovely spot, 
Where the foot of man comes not ; 
Where summer winds sigh 
O’er flowers by the streamlet’s side, 
And the willow branches lie 
Asleep on the silver tide ; 
Where the birds sing soft and low, 
To choir with the monotone 
Of the brooklet’s pebbly flow, 
As it steals in its course alone— 
Where comes the woodland breeze 
O’er hill and vale along, 
To make a harp of the waving trees, 
And sound its olian song. 
For when I die, I would wish to rest 
As though I slept on my mother’s breast. N. 





ACTION. 





O gentlemen, the time of life is short : 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long. 
Henry IV. 

Tue contemplation and study of man, in any of his various rela- 
tions, can never fail to prove interesting and instructive; he being 
the end of all earthly things. When we view man in comparison and 
in connection with temporal beings and objects, we will not fail to 
discover that he is indeed the noblest work of creation. The world, 
it is true, was formed before his being began; it was only to afford 
him a proper dwelling place, and all it contains was fashioned to ad- 
minister to his happiness. ‘Though the skies above him are indeed 
gorgeous and magnificent, still they were spread and garnished to in- 
crease his delight ; and though the earth beneath him teems with in- 
numerable objects of beauty and interest ; though it is grand with its 
wild mountain scenery, and peaceful with the quiet harmony of its 
vales; and though it is diversified with shining rivers, and sublime 
with ocean and cataract, still they were all formed to increase man’s 
pleasure, and heighten his joys. 

The abundance of rich fruit and products poured lavishly-from the 
bosom of the earth, are the support of his dependent being ; for 
though man is superior to earth, superior to every thing it contains, 
still he could not exist without these means. Without man, the earth 
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indeed might continue to blossom and bloom for an unending series 
of years, but how vain would have been its creation. In vain would 
the heavens smile above—in vain would the golden orbs pour down 
their floods of mellow light to awaken into life and action this varie- 
gated globe; the vile brutes might browze on its hills, and roam 
through its vales, but from these sublime sources they would drink 
no intelligent delight. ‘These objects were created for man; and 
this great care and benevolence manifested by the Author of his 
being, impose upon him consequent responsibilities, and should 
awaken in his bosom feelings of the liveliest gratitude. But from 
these elevated sources, even God’s favored creature does not, in this 
limited being, desire that “ fulness of joy” which in the completion of 
time will be poured in his soul. There is a melody in the skies, 
which his gross nature cannot perceive. 


“Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubim. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


In a temporal view, aside from the spiritual and future condition of 
man, Happiness appears to be the end of his formation, and for the 
securement of it he is endowed with restless longings and desires, 
and requisite energy and determination. In what the “chief good” 
consists, is a problem which all people in times past have endeavor- 
ed to solve. To each one of us at present who has mingled much in 
the cares of life, it becomes an object of interest and great moment. 
Experience in the world, a knowledge of the vexatious trials and per- 
plexities attending all earthly acquirements, has indicated to each 
one, that the most dignified and rational pursuit is the securement of 
contentment. Still, men, judging at least from their outward actions, 
do not appear to regard contentment as the true secret of this happy 
frame of mind so much desired. It is only on the edge of life, when 
their temporal probation seems nearly closed—when their trembling 
limbs, their wasted and enfeebled bodies, admonish them of the tran- 
sitory nature of time, and the speedy termination of their earthly 
fears and hopes—only at this late period the great truth flashes on 
their minds, that they have erred in their appreciation of life, and 
have mistaken its duties and obligations. Then in sorrow they en- 
deavor to forsake the vain phantoms by which they have been delu- 
ded, and soothe those bitter disappointments which cloud their recol- 
lections of the past. 


* But see them on the edge of life, 
With cares, and sorrows, worn ; 
Then age and want.” 


Aye, and the ten thousand other seeming ills of life, show “ man 
was made to mourn.” 


6 





VoL. ] —NO. XI. 
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Experience teaches man that his rational pursuit should be the se- 
curement of the greatest good; and though in the conception and 
attainment of this end, there is a great exercise of self-love, still it 
is a desire for the accomplishment of which the most expansive be- 
nevolence is brought into requisition; for it may be regarded as a 
fundamental principle, that no man can become truly happy without 
infusing the same spirit in all about him. There is a pleasing atmos- 
phere surrounding s such a man, of so pure and ethereal nature, that 
all who come within his influence imbibe the same feelings of vir- 
tuous contentment. 

Those imaginary states of being, the creation of poets and Platonic 
philosophers, in which the stream of life flows gently on, unruffled 
by a breath of passion or disappointment, are not the legitimate 
states of man. We are wisely constituted as we at present exist ; 
we are wisely placed in our temporal relations, where admonished 
constantly of the woes of human life, our duties and responsibilities 
are made evident. That an entire abstraction from human joys and 
sorrows, is a state of perfect happiness, is a dogma, the truth of 
which has long since been exploded. Nevertheless it obtained some 
credit in modern times. On the revival of the arts and sciences, 
when the attention of southern Europe was directed to the study of 
Greek and Latin classics, and particularly the enchanting theories 
of Plato. ‘The Italians of that age were well calculated to embrace 
that beautiful error, being a people devotedly attached to the cultiva- 
tion of poetry and painting. Studies elevating in their nature, and 
calculated to exalt their admirers above the realities of life. It is, 
in the language of Roscoe, the eloquent historian of those times, a 
beautiful system of philosophy, and which must wait for our future 
state of being for its full consummation. 

The elements of true temporal happiness exist within us and 
around us; we need seek no imaginary world for the means or thea. 
tre of its enjoyment. ‘They consist in properly considering the end 
of our existence here, and our consequent duties ; by observing these 
duties, each person is certain of ensuring contentment. Misery and 
pain he will surely reap, if the laws of his being are viclated. Let 
us inquire more minutely into the more apparent of these duties. 

Man has been gifted by God with a physical organization, and has 
been endowed with intellectual and moral powers, which are endless 
in their existence. Man’s moral and intellectual faculties are sus- 
ceptible of infinite development and improvement; his physical na- 
ture belongs to him, and is perfected in its legitimate action and 
healthful vigor in the course of years. The cultivation of these pow- 
ers his Creator has wisely entrusted to man himself, and to impel to 
their proper discipline, he has been constituted in certain relations to 
the earth, his fellows, and to God himself. From these various rela. 
tions spring consequent and imperious duties. ‘To aid in the dis- 
charge of these duties, there has been connected with them continued 
and increasing pleasures. How wise and benevolent is the ordi- 
nance, that the observance of duties which are often deferred, fre- 
quently entirely rejected, for the perishable joys of earth, is the only 
fulfilment of true pleasure which time affords. The discharge of the 
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obligations which these relations impose, make up the entire business 
of life. Man lives only to act. He lives only to glorify his Creator 
in perfecting, by constant and vigorous action, his body so “ won- 
drously made”—his mind and heart originally assimilated to their 
Divine Author. By action, I mean the development, discipline, and 
legitimate application of those physical, intellectual and moral powers, 
which God has wisely intrusted to man, and which have been desig- 
nated by him as the only true means of human happiness. 

It is an immutable law of our being, that a man, to be happy, must 
be employed: when he ceases to be active, he ceases to be useful. 
But he was fashioned by his intelligent Creator to be useful in this 
life, to be beneficial to himself and society ; “‘ and by ceasing to be 
active,” says Dewitt Clinton, “he descends to the mere order of 
vegetable life.” An idler, in this busy world where all is action, 
where all is stirring business and excitement, where every thing is to 
be accomplished, is indeed of all men the most miserable, for he disre- 
gards the changeless laws of his being. But who denies that, for the 
securement of rational joys, it is necessary that man should discipline 
his energies? It is the idler;—the idler! whose course in life is 
broken and interrupted, upon whom are visited severely the effects of 
his ignoble state and conduct; and not only does that dark train of 
disease and misery which ever follow his steps, haunt and afflict his 
miserable existence, but goes down into posterity, and the withering 
blight falls heavily and sadly upon his children to the third and fourth 
generation. 


Action is peculiarly the lot of man. He is thus constituted, that 


perfection is his aim and ambition; and though never to be attained, 
still he is urged forward by burning impulses :. the extended fields of 
research are spread before him, rendered attractive by every object to 
delight and stimulate, and these are the great arenas where his body, 
his mind, and his heart, are to exercise their energies. 


Albany, September, 1841. v. 





THE PHILOSOPHER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


Who is the greater, the philosopher who raises himself above the 
storms of life, and without mingling in them only looks on, or he 
who from his serene elevation dares to plunge into life’s cares? It is 
sublime when the eagle soars through the storm to the clear heaven 
above ; but it is sublimer,when hovering in the blue serene, he dashes 
through the storm-clouds, and stoops on the eyrie rock where his 
young nestle and flutter. 


So 2S 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Lectures on THE History or Lirerature, Ancient anp Mopern. From the Ger- 


man of Freperic Scutecer. New York, J. & H. G. Lanextey, 57 Chatham 
Street, 1841. 


In the multitude of histories, good, bad, or indifferent, with which the literary pub- 
lic is at the present flooded, it is not a little strange that we have hitherto had nei- 
ther good or bad consecutive history of literature. It is true, there have been many 
abortive attempts, all of which have produced, however, no very definite results. 
Hallam’s, of course, must be excepted; which, although an invaluable work, 1s but 
of the few centuries immediately preceding the time of our present writing. It con- 
tains, simply, a vast, catalogue of author’s names,with a bare mention and analysis 
of their productions; which, indeed, was all that could well be expected from one 
whose object was not s6 much to portray the influences which have excited, 
changed, and deadened the literary spirit, as to exhume a multitude, of whom—how- 
ever much the world may be the wiser for—she is most stupidly unconscious. 

A true history of literature—to be what it ought to be—should not be the history 
of a mere isolated portion, but a strict continuity ; it should not merely give the 
names of the poets, the historians—the philosophers who have made the world’s 
annals glorious ; not merely the time-when, and the place where they flourished ; 
but the influence which, though perchance unknown to the author, acted upon and 
swayed the divinity that burned within him ; and which now may be easily seen by 
a philosophical glance at the time preceding, and in which he lived. 

The author of the present work was well qualified for the undertaking. His 
“ Philosophy of History,” and other productions of standard excellence, have given 
him a high reputation, as well in this country and in England, as in Germany. Hav- 
ing arrived at that time of life when the judgment is most mature ; the taste least 
influenced by the false standards of youth ; and being master of the experience of a 
long life devoted to literature, he has succeeded in presenting the world with a com- 
pendious, clear, and philosophic view of the productions of the human intellect. 

Greece receives the first and merited attention of the writer. The influence 
which was exerted upon her literature by the public care of an ingenious and lively 
people, is vividly contrasted with the destructive consequences which arose from 
the influence of a sceptical eloquence. Homer and “2schylus, Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, meet with that dignified notice which the scholar could scarce fail to give 
them ; while the lighter, though no less worthy in their order, plays of Aristophanes 


and others of the same school, are placed among the highest remains of Grecian 
genius. 
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Rome, the mother of the less graceful, though perchance not less valuable portions 
of the literature of antiquity, influenced by and modeled after that of the Grecian, is 
traced through the short period of her mental greatness. 

The influence of the Oriental nations, Chivalry, the Crusades, and the Reforma- 
tion, upon the literature of Modern Europe—upon its formation—and its advance- 
ment, are shown with great clearness and discrimination. 

Incidental to the main object of the work, there is one topic touched upon, which 
is of vast importance in its bearings upon the well-being and prosperity of mankind. 
It is the separation, which there has been (the writer refers more especially to his 
own country) between the literary class of community and the people—they being, 
as it were, regarded as a distinct body by themselves. As 4 natural consequence of 
this, such authors do not and cannot répresent the feeiings and actions of the vast 
majority, nor awaken their sympathies to the extent to which they otherwise might. 
They must feel as they feel, be among and of the people, if they would well repre- 
sent them—advance their interests and better their condition—be historians of the 
people’s actions—poets of the people’s hearts. 

The work of Schlegel closes with the dawnings of the eighteenth century. His 
sketch of the rise and advance of German literature is exceedingly well drawn and 
comprehensive. The names of Klopstock, with his Messiah; of Wieland, with his 
chivalrous poems; of Schiller and Goethe, with their several vivid expressions of 
the ideal world ; rise before us with a potency that we cannot, if we would, destroy. 

The work must prove a valuable addition to the library of every student of his fel- 
low-men's productions. Its style, matter, and manner, commend it to universal 
attention, and it may well be called, for the present, at least, Tae History or Lirs- 
RaTURE. The translation is, we understand, by J. G. Lockhart, which is a sufficient 
warrant for its accuracy. The American reprint has one advantage over the Lon- 
don edition—which is, a copious, and, we believe, very correct index—for this, we 
presume, we are indebted to the enterprising publishers—the Langleys—as also for 
several typographical errors, which the London edition has not ! 





New Periopicats.—We have received, from the Editors, two numbers of a new 
periodical, issued at the Female Institute, Columbia, Tenn. It is edited by the 
Rector, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Orry, and the Tutoresses. It is similar in 
design and execution to a magazine recently noticed in our pages—“ Le Lis Blanc,” 
which is published at Flushing, L. I. ‘ The Guardian,” (for that is its name,) ap- 
pears to be conducted with spirit and ability—a recommendation we could hardly 
vouchsafe (with all our gallantry) to all magazines of its class. We shall be pleased 
to continue the requested exchange. . . . ‘‘ The Young People’s Book, or Magazine 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge,” edited by Joun Frost, A. M., is published at 
Philadelphia. A beautiful and entertaining periodical; written and adorned with 
unusualtaste. There is a beautiful mezzotint, from Sarrtain ; and several well-exe- 
cuted wood-cuts. ‘The material is well arranged, as it deserves to be ; for among 
its authors are some of our highest literary names. In the list of contributors, we 
see Mrs. Sicourney, Dr. Bacne, Joser# R. Cuanpier, Judge Conran, author of 
Aylmere, Dr. Birp, author of the “ Infidel,” ‘‘ Calavar,” &c. &c., Mrs. Hate, Prof. 
Incranam, and others. With such contributors, the work cannot fail of success ; 
and we heartily wish it. In the present number, the paper on “ Punctuality,” “The 
Age of Discovery in Portugal,” andthe “ Four Henrys,” are the best. The typo- 
graphical execution is exceedingly neat, and does credit to the printers of our sister 
city. We recommend the magazine to the public, and do not think that a cheaper 
or better “ Young People’s Book” has been, or is issued any where. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Concernine Criticism:—We have had in contemplation some cursory cogita- 
tions, (as Maca would say) concerning criticism ; but finding in a late number of 
Blackwood, nearly the same ideas which we would express, and in language we 
could hardly amend, we have extracted the passage in question, which we recom- 
mend to the especial attention of our friends. 


“ Literary criticism, when plied regularly as a business, and allowed to become 
a habit, is a very barren and also a very dangerous affair. For as we do not live 
to anatomize our bodies, or eat to understand the chemistry of chyle, so we do not 
read books or look at pictures for the purpose of criticizing, but for the purpose of 
enjoying them. A sensible man, indeed, may—must make his remark on what he 
sees and feels ; but he will do so accidentally as it were, and without pretence, not 


formally and in the style of a separate business: It is not every man, moreover, 
who is entitled even to drop casual remarks on what he sees ; we must first serve 
along apprenticeship of seeing and comparing, before our speaking can serve any 
purpose but to publish our own folly. “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” The 
spirit of this grand precept applies to intellectual almost as much as to moral judg- 


ments. Young minds beginning with criticism, generally ripen into conceit, and 


end in ignorance ; as the most that criticism can achieve, even with those whom 
it does not utterly pervert, is to give a sort of dialectical nimbleness to the mere 
understanding, while it leaves the general intellectual character destitute of all real 
basis, and barren of all vital grandeur. A clever critic takes up an idea like a sword, 
and fences with it to the admiration of many; a great man enters into every idea 
as it were into a temple, and worships; and, like all true worshippers, worships 
oftentimes best when he worships in secret and in silence. With small ideas, a 
clever critic may succeed in playing off a fine game of words to inferior men ; but 
when he attempts to lay hold of large thoughts, he is like a dog snapping at the air. 
In vain, indeed, do we apply criticism of any kind to the highest creations. God 
gave us these like a sea to swim in; and when we swim not in them we are intel- 
lectually dead, and have only a name to live, how learnedly soever we may talk. 
Literature itself, apart from life and nature, of which it is the mere reflection, is a 
thing altogether unintelligible ; and a literature of literature, a systematic science of 
criticism, a formal architecture of the rules of the beautiful, attempted to be raised 
up by the mere understanding out of written books, will at best represent a bota- 
nist’s hortus siccus, which a learned eye may microscopize to all eternity, and never 
be able to gain the simple conception of a green field. All attempts to explain liter- 
ature out of literature alone will never lift a man above the perfection of a delicate 
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fingering : a mere critical, a mere literary man, we may say, is merely—a_ pedant. 
No man ever got from a book the key to understand a book. Biblical criticism has 
saved few souls, and literary criticism has made few poets. ‘The most that the one 
can do is to clip the noisy wings of a rambling religiosity ; the most that the other 
can do is to prevent sounding sumphs from deceiving themselves and the public in- 
to the conceit, that they are sage singers ; and now and then, also, to give a friend- 
ly hint to a real artist, that he do not look so strenuously upward as to forget the 
stone at his feet, on which he is about to stumble. Such is the humble office of 
criticism.” 








THE FINE ARTS. 









Tue Gypsry’s Dream.—Hush! tread lightly, speak not, whisper not ; in another 
instant she will sink down to her peaceful sleep again. Look how her fairy fingers 
rest upon the pillow without crushing it. She must have started up at the sound 
of our footstep as we entered. She cannot have remained thus more than an in- 
stant. Yes, it is magic; the Gorgon head has been held before her just as she 
sprung up, and she hath been changed to stone ; and so too has her couch, her soft 
pillow, and the silken drapery ; but not one crease has been smoothed, not a fold 
disarranged ; it is all softness and delicacy: and now, if the wind could get an en- 
trance, it would toss it. It is no marble, that drapery. 

If this be Fanny Ex_ssier, we wonder not that she is called La Deesse. But it is 
not merely the beautiful woman, it is not the graceful danseuse—it is a delicate, 
highly idealized form ; and over it the sculptor has outpoured his own poetic soul, 
till the marble brow is full of high thought, and the cold, motionless lip, full of elo- 
quence and passion. As we look upon it, the snowy bosom seems to heave with 
the remembrance of its sweet dream ; and the eye seems mutely asking if all has 
been but imagination. 


We cannot connect that beautiful creation with M’dlle. E:sster, however grace- 
ful and beautiful she may be. It is to us 
































A fair creation, to perfection wrought, 
Embodied vision of ascending thought ! 

Form of sublimity, by Genius traced, 

In lines that vindicate adoring taste ; 

Whose bright original to earth unknown, 
Lives in the spheres encircling Glory’s throne ; 
Model of art, to deathless fame consigned, 
Stamped with the high-born majesty of mind ! 






Old Greece had her Phidias ; Eternal Italy has her Canova ; Young America has 
her Stour. This is no mere compliment, but simple, severe justice. We have 
seen the room when filled with people, and when but few were in it. Wehave seen 
those who we know to be, almost invariably, gay and noisy ; but we have never 
heard in that room any tone above a low murmur, any footstep that did not seem 


to fall lightly upon the floor. The majesty of Genius reigns in that room, and 
silence is the willing tribute paid to it. 
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Our Nationa, GaLLery—rae Rorunpo.—We find in ‘the Guardian,’ the following 
description of Greenough’s statue of Wasuincron, about to be placed in the Rotundo, 
copied by the Philadelphia National Gazette from a recent foreign journal : 


“Truly may it be said, ‘blessed are they who ¢o not expect ;’ for where I ex- 
pected to be disappointed I was more than delighted. I had heard much, so much, 
of Greenough’s colossal statue of Washington, that I thought it utterly impossible 
that it could produce an effect upon me proportionate to the praises I had heard be- 
stowed upon it, especially as I remembered the almost disgust with which [ had 
looked at Thorwalsden’s modern statue—that is, modernly-dressed statue of Lord 
Byron, and to say the least of it, Washington, particularly when magnified, was a 
more unpoetical, therefore a more difficult subject. But the manner in which 
Greenough has executed his almost impossible task, is only another proof that genius 
can infuse a magic into the commonest place and most common-place things, just 
as a man was a mass of inanimate clay ‘of the earth earthy,’ till God breathed im- 
mortality into him, and so formed him after his own image. 

“Nothing can be more human, and at the same time more god- like, than this co- 
lossal statue of Washington. It is a sort of domestic Jupiter—the sublime repose 
and simplicity of the whole figure, united, as it is, with exceeding energy of expres- 
sion, is perfectly classical, without the slightest abstract imitation, for the artist 
seems to have embodied Seneca’s admirable advice as to style—similem esse te volo, 
quomodo filium non guomodo imaginem, as there is no mistaking the pure lineage of 
this statue. Being intended to fill the central position in the Capitol of the United 
States, he has addressed his statue of Washington to a distant posterity, and made 
it rather a poetical abstract of his whole career, than the chronicler of any deed, or 
any leading feature of his life. He is, therefore, seated as first magistrate, and ex- 
tends with his left hand a sword, the emblem of his military command, towards the 
people ; asthe sovereign, he points heavenward with his right hand ; by this double 
gesture is conveyed the idea of an entire abrogation of self; and making the patriot 
a conductor, as it were, between God and man. 

“The chair in which he is seated, being too large to be left mute, tells also its his- 
tory. The superior part is richly ormamented with acanthus, and garlands of flow- 
ers, while the base is solid, simple and massive, which plainly indicates that high 
cultivation is the proper result of sound government, and that nations, when planted 
and well tilled, must flourish as well as grow. By the figure of Columbus, which 
leans against the back of the chair on the left side, is connected the history of Ame- 
rica with that of Europe, while that of the Indian Chief on the right is emblematic of 
the state America was in when civilization first dawned upon it. The bas relief on 
the right side of the chair, which was the first crest of the American Arms, is the 
rising sun, under which was inscribed, Magnus ab integro sanctorum nascitur ordo. 
The relievo on the left side represents the genii of North and South America, under 
the forms of the infants Hercules and Iphiclus, the latter shrinking in dread, whilst 
the former struggles successfully with the obstacles and dangers of an incipient po- 
litical existence. The motto for this bas relief is, Inctpe posse puer cut non risere 
parentes. In this statue, Greenough has achieved a glorious work, and one that can- 
not fail to reach its destination—namely, the distant posterity to which it is ad- 
dressed.” , 





